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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 
G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
: CHAPTER XII. 


Some Dipactic QUESTIONS. 


I think that the reader will now be desirous of knowing 
whether in the practice of the school, and in all the minutiz of 
teaching, our colleagues in America have made greater progress 
than we. Now this I do not dare to affirm in regard to the scien- 
tific principles on which our didactic work is based; but I can say 
that in the practical part they have gone much farther than we 


have. 


for the future. 


and also those of general interest for our schools. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 


One must observe in the first place that on account of the 
great liberty which is given to the teacher in the American schools, 
one hears discussed as something new, questions that have long 
since been laid aside in our special literature in Europe. How- 
ever, while in Europe these questions have remained mere theories, 
in America they are put to the proof of practical experience, and 
thus a judgment can be made favorable or not, and a decision taken 


Everything considered, our colleagues across the Atlantic 
have two great advantages over us: the material and moral organ- 
ization of the schools, and the much greater length of the scholas- 
tic course. They are advantages which permit them to experi- 
ment with every new proposal made in Pedagogy and Didactics, 
and to provide better for practical results. But in order to show 
this more clearly, I will treat particularly the most vital questions 
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§ 1. PRONUNCIATION AND SPEECH. 


It has recently been noticed by the American teachers them- 
selves, that the oral method is in a period of truce in respect to 
the increase of the schools which are more or less oral. However, 
one must not think that this means loss of faith, nor arrest of de- 
velopment. Even a superficial visit to the schools would persuade 
one that this inaction is more apparent than real. All the energies 
of the principals and teachers tend to one and the same object, 
which is to establish in the most definite manner possible, the 
fundamental principles of teaching speech to the deaf. And the 
effect of this collective tendency is seen also in the institutes where 
the combined system includes the teaching of articulate speech. 

Notwithstanding the beneficial effect of all this study and 
labor to render the teacher more capable of his mission, there 
exist marked divergencies in regard to the teaching of speech. 

For the sake of brevity, I will merely allude to two of these 
divergencies of opinion, as those on which principally depend the 
practical direction of the school of articulation: 

The first is that of the absolute and relative value of the 
vowel and consonant elements of the word in regard to its intelli- 
gibility. 

The second is the same one which was discussed at the Con- 
ference of Zurich in Sept., 1901, by the Director, G. Kull, on the 
subject : “The teaching of articulation in the schools for the Deaf, 
should it be analytical or synthetic ?” 

As to the first of these questions, we cannot discuss it on ac- 
count of our incompetence, the difference between the two lan- 
guages—Italian and English—being so great, that while with us 
the vowels are the foundation of speech, they may have in English 
only a secondary importance. : 

Dr. Bell, who is certainly an authority in matters of Pho- 
netics and Elocution, affirms that in English the vowels have a 
secondary importance to that of the consonants in respect to 
the intelligibility of speech. It is just the contrary in our lan- 
guage. We can say to the teacher of articulation: “Make sure of 
the vowels and the pronunciation will be intelligible, even if some 
of the consonants are not perfect.” It is true, however, that also 
in Italian the fundamental sounds of the vowels undergo varia- 
tions in the accent of the word, but these variations are never such 
as to alter the position and the specific sound of the vowel. Per- 
haps it is due to this condition that the Italian language is the 
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most susceptible to the metrical form of the classical languages 
(Latin and Greek); while in English, at least at present, the 
classical rules for determining the length of the syllables are quite 
useless. In order to render artificial pronunciation intelligible in 
English, it is necessary above all to reach perfection in the con- 
sonant sounds, and perhaps this is an advantage for our colleagues 
of the English tongue, as the number is almost unlimited of funda- 
mental vocal sounds and of those modified by the various con- 
sonants which precede or follow them. Besides, the English lan- 
guage is preéminently monosyllabic, and therefore in the phonetic 
grouping of the sentence the same word may be now protonic and 
now postonic. The intelligibility of the sentence depends, how- 
ever, more upon the accent of the phonetic grouping than upon 
the individual value of the syllable or word. This, to tell the 
truth, happens also more or less in other languages. Indeed, the 
speech is not intelligible always on account of the fluidity of the 
vocal sounds and the clearness of the voice, but it is so on account 
of the tonic accent of the word and sentence. But if we consider 
well, in our language the accent falls exclusively on the vowels, 
and the intonation of the laryngean sounds covers, like “the mantle 
of charity,” the multitude of defects in the word, and gives us the 
acoustic illusion of having heard the word pronounced perfectly, 
when it is really our ears that complete it according to the well- 
known accent of the sentence. But as to this, in every language 
we must be indulgent to the deaf, rendered a speaker by art. No 
matter how hard we may try to perfect his speech, it will always 
be the duty of normal persons to accustom themselves to the 
speech of the deaf. 

The few exceptions which are presented to us by pupils who 
have regained in the oral school a clear voice and fluid speech 
and also not lacking in a certain intonation, only serve to confirm 
the rule. They are, however, an advantage to us because they 
keep present before us the ideal of our work, which can never be 
reached, but can be more or less approached. But when we pre- 
sent such cases at our public exercises in order that they may pay 
the expense of the ceremony, we cheat the public and deceive our- 
selves. The zsthetic, musical quality of speech will always be 
wanting in him who lacks the sense of hearing, which is the only 
means for correction and perfection of speech. 

Visiting one day a school in America, I was struck by the 
answer of a boy who said in a clear voice and with natural pro- 
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nunciation, “yes ma’am.” I said at once to the teacher: “That boy 
can hear a little, or he has heard lately; and it was really so, 
“Well,” I added, “we must be satisfied if the others succeed in 
saying yes, without anything more.” 

The other of the two questions, although connected in part 
with the first, has now become of general interest. We also have 
often asked ourselves whether it would be better to follow the 
analytical or the synthetic process in first teaching speech to the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

Now, in order to avoid a misunderstanding a consideration 
is necessary. Mr. Kull, already referred to, calls that process of 
teaching synthetic which, starting with the elements, comes step 
by step to the formation of the word and the sentence. I, instead, 
have always called this process analytical, in conformity with what 
has already been written upon synthetic lip-reading. 

That process of articulation, on the contrary, should be syn- 
thetic which those claim to follow in saying the entire word to 
the deaf from the very beginning without preoccupation as to 
the elements which compose the syllables and words. Also Prof. 
Fornari, in translating the thesis of Kull, found himself in front 
of the same question, and wrote an article to demonstrate that 
both parties were right, as the matter depended upon the way in 
which it was considered. (See Rassegna di Napoli, February, 
1903, pages 26-27.) An explanation is therefore necessary in 
regard to it. I shall call that process analytical which is generally 
followed in the schools of articulation, based first upon the works 
of Bonet and Amman, and then upon those of the modern edu- 
cators who followed its principles (Goguillot and Marchio, for 
example).? 





*This may seem to some a question of words and nothing else; but 
when on the words is founded the denomination and the distinctions of 
the systems taught, there is the obligation of understanding them well, in 
order to avoid useless discussion. Hence, I think it necessary to add a 
few words on this subject: In my opinion, one should make a distinction 
between the learning and the teaching of speech. The first, which indicates 
the activity of the pupil, is accomplished by a process of synthesis, and this 
makes evident, in respect to the word as to every other object of learn- 
ing, the fact of the parallelism of the genesis of knowledge in the individ- 
ual and in the race. The second, however, being the activity of the 
teacher, who knows the whole of what he must teach, can only be accom- 
plished by a process of analysis. In fact, to limit ourselves to the articu- 
lated word, the teacher of the Deaf teaches his pupil the Oral elements, 
not as an independent, isolated matter, but in respect to the reproduction 
and recomposition of the whole word which he knows. Indeed, he knows 
it so well as to understand that it would be a loss of time to teach the 
whole word at the beginning to the deaf pupil. Therefore, he separates 
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I have seen that in the best oral schools of the United States 
they follow this same process as regards articulation, but they 
prefer to go on with the synthetic lip-reading. In this way the 
children of the kindergarten and the pupils of the first course are 
rendered capable of reading words and sentences from the lips 
before they are able to reproduce them with their own voice. And 
this one understands. In order to read from the lips a word or a 
short sentence, or better still to get from it the synthetic, optical 
figure, it is not necessary to know part by part the elements which 
compose it; but on the contrary in order to reproduce one and the 
other, it is indispensable to reach the synthesis by way of analysis, 
and to reproduce one by one the vocal and consonant elements 
from which the whole results. 

It has been demonstrated by the greatest teachers of Germany 
that it is necessary for the best success of our teaching, and hence 
more suitable and opportune, to follow the process used until now, 
that is, “passing from the single elements to the phonetic unity 
of the word and sentence.” I will therefore refer the reader to 
the most recent publications on this subject, and pass on to speak 
of the state of the question in the American schools.’ 

The American advocates of the synthetic process (which 
seems to me an error after the observations I have made in the 
schools of the United States), maintain that the analytical process 
is not natural but artificial. However, they wish that one should 
speak to the deaf child just as to the hearing one, and in this they 
accept the great principle of Mr. Hill in all its extension: “Develop 
language in the deaf-mute in the same manner in which it is done 
by nature in the life of the child endowed with all his senses.” 

Now, it seems to me that there is a misunderstanding here. 
It is true that one does not teach the hearing child the elements 
of speech singly, for it learns to speak from hearing as well as by 
sight; but can one therefore state that the hearing child learns 
speech by the synthetic process? 

Meanwhile let us consider the facts. 

The hearing child, in the long process of learning speech, 





it and analyzes it and gives his pupil the simple elements, in order that 
the pupil, by a slow process of synthesis, may in his turn compose and 
reproduce it. In this way one follows the natural process, as I have before 
tried to show. 

*Protokol der XXVIII. Konferenz wiirttembergischer und badischer 
und der X. Konferenz schweizerischer Taubstummenlehren am 9, 10 und 11 
Sept. 1901, in Zurich, page 48-70—(See Rassegna della Educazione des 
sordomuti, Jan. 1903, page 10.) 
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always starts with the phonetic elements, coming step by step to 
the pronunciation of the entire word. Every one may have ob- 
served, as I did some years since in observing the development of 
speech in a hearing child: 

1. That the normal child in its first attempts to reproduce the 
word, associates the acoustic images with those of sight, directing 
the eye constantly towards the mouth of the speaker. 

2. That in these attempts the normal child repeats aloud, as 
well as to himself in an undertone, the single syllabic sounds which 
have made the greatest impression on him, and which he wishes 
to repeat in addressing the word to the persons who approach him. 

3. That in this process of learning words, the normal child 
also succeeds in imitating the oral sounds according to the order 
of their mechanical difficulty and of their adaptation to the various 
parts of the vocal organs. 

This does not prevent their saying at an early age words that 
seem to be entire, but which are only understood by those who are 
accustomed to hear their childish jargon every day. 

No one therefore can doubt the fact of this graduated diffi- 
culty in the adaptation of the vocal organs, and in the phonetic 
perceptions which are shown in the counter-proof offered to us 
by the mothers and nurses: 

1. Who foster in the beginning (and sometimes so long as 
to injure the correct pronunciation of the child), the childish de- 
fects of speech, changing the consonants into others which are 
easier, mutilating in fact the language in such a way that it would 
hardly be recognizable, were it not for the vowel sounds, when 
indeed these are not too cruelly tortured. 

2. They contract the long words, in which the succession of 
vowels and consonants is varied, and the result is that one hears 
only the pronunciation of the last consonant or of some one near it. 

3. Besides, it is too common a thing to have escaped the ob- 
servation of any one, that certain lingual sounds, simple and com- 
pound (r, s, gna, glia, z), are acquired by the hearing and normal 
child later than the others, limiting ourselves here to the Italian 
language. Indeed sometimes the mechanical difficulty in imi- 
tating them is so great that the child does not speak them perfectly 
even when he enters the primary school. 

3esides, it is very common to say that a normal child stutters, 
when he is not yet capable of imitating articulate speech to per- 
fection. 
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From what has been said, not to be verbose, it results that 
really every child learns to speak by an analytical-synthetic pro- 
cess. It starts with the elements of the word, and only by means 
of innumerable repetitions and attempts at imitation it succeeds 
in composing with its lips the entire word as a phonetic whole. 

Therefore, in my opinion, those oppose the natural process of 
learning to speak, who claim to teach the deaf-mute at a very early 
age to pronounce by repeating to him the entire word without 
first preparing his organs by means of analytical exercises, and 
without insisting on the correction of the elements pronounced. 

As I have already observed, this is the negative method which 
they wish to apply in the kindergarten school of Philadelphia 
(Bala), and worse still upon which they wish to found a Normal 
School for the training of teachers. 

In all this matter, there is, I think, a great misunderstanding. 
And in this idea I have been confirmed by a treatise by Miss Gar- 
rett which I have just read in order to give a more exact account 
of what she had said to me personally: 

“Every one with whom a deaf child comes in contact should 
talk to it and encourage and aid it to articulate. Deaf babies 
begin to say ma-ma-ma' just as hearing babies do, but as a rule, 
it is not encouraged in them ;” she then adds: “if it were, and the 
child properly guided to further articulation, it would talk.” Ah! 
but there is one sole difficulty, whether the deaf child can be prop- 
erly guided by the first one with whom it comes into contact, as 
certainly does happen to the normal hearing child, who listens 
long before it speaks, repeating then at first only the elements of 
the word heard, and of these elements only those in which the 
proper dynamic relations have been established between the 
various components of the mechanism of language. Now it is 
clear that this difficulty cannot be overcome without preparation, 
and without a systematic process of teaching. 

From the observations and comparisons made in the various 
kindergarten schools and in the first classes of the special institu- 
tions, I can conclude that articulate speech is taught to American 
and English deaf children with the best results when the analytical 
method is used, and where they proceed in the same manner as in 





1 And this ma-ma-ma, is it not a proof of the process of analysis? It 
is all very fine to say that analysis kills spontaneity, but in our case 
Rhetoric does not help much, and it is necessary to sacrific the ardor 
of synthesis and follow a minute and patient analysis. After all, this is 
the natural process, even for a normal child. 
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our oral schools.t. That which is acquired more easily is the syn- 
thetic lip-reading, but this depends on the fact, already noted, that 
the English language is composed, at least two-thirds of it, of 
monosyllabic words, or of those which can be reduced to such in 
the pronunciation with a predominance of consonants. Hence 
the advantage of making the deaf understand early the practical 
value of their efforts in the oral instruction. 

One can make every compound syllabic word assume the 
meaning of a normal word, independently from the way it is 
written. 

It must be noticed in regard to writing, that in some schools 
the children learn simultaneously by lip-reading and writing, not 
only a vocabulary of nouns (beginning with the proper names of 
their school-fellows and relations and of the personnel of the 
school), but also quite a long list of familiar phrases and com- 
mands, warnings, and judgments, which form the solid base of a 
linguistic patrimony. This advantage is reflected also in the 
acquisition of the spoken word, from the well-known fact of the 
association between the various sensorial images as stimulus and 
material of perception. 

In other schools where they do not admit the importance of 
the elements of the word, they postpone the writing. They asso- 
ciate the entire word with the object, image, person, and action, 
but not with its written form. And in this respect it happens to 
the deaf as to the uneducated hearing, who do not know how to 
write the words which they have had on their lips for many years. 
This, however, does not make any impression in an English- 
speaking country, where every one must tell how he writes his 
name, or that of some one to whom he refers in conversation and 
who is not personally known by the person spoken to. And this 
which is said of proper names should be repeated for all the words 
heard for the first time, even by educated people. The reason of 
this lies in the arbitrariness of the pronunciation, and in the dif- 
ference in pronunciation in different mouths. 





*The English language has, however, special exigencies. Every instruc- 
tion of the elements should be subordinated to a real and exact system of 
phonetic writing, in order that the pupil should accustom himself to trans- 
late the written word orally. This has not, in fact, an absolute value, as the 
pronunciation of vowels and consonants depends in a great measure upon 
their various positions in the different words. In some schools I have seen 
special tablets on the walls, to which the attention of the pupil was called 
in order to make him remember the phonetic value of certain combinations. 
All this is said in regard to the best organized oral schools. 
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Before closing this paragraph I wish to allude briefly to an- 
other question which greatly interests the oral teacher. I mean 
that of the quality of the voice in the deaf who are taught to speak 
at a very early age. 

I did believe, and theoretically speaking there is reason to 
consider it true, that facility of vocalization and fluidity of pro- 
nunciation must stand in relation to the earliness of the instruc- 
tion. Success in this should be still easier to attain where precis- 
ion in the elements of the word is not insisted upon, and where 
one is satisfied with any mechanical imitation. It is enough if the 
child moves its lips and emits a sound, no matter how indistinct, 
which impressed me as a laryngean mumbling. The teacher al- 
ways approved of the result, and then sent the little one back to 
frolic with its mates, until it should come in its turn again to pro- 
nounce a larva of speech, which the teacher herself only under- 
stood by indulgence. This, to tell the truth, also happens in the 
beginning in those schools where they make use of all the noted 
manceuvres of the oralists, the indication of the point of articula- 
tion, the position of the vocal organs, and the adaptation of the 
various parts of the mouth. But as they try to seize the oppor- 
tune moment for the natural education of the voice, it frequently 
happens that we hear some very clear voices which give hope for 
the future. At the first glance one naturally thinks that the kin- 
dergarten must offer the most favorable conditions: 

1. For the naturalness of the voice. 

2. For the fluidity of speech, which depends on its exercise 
and development when the vocal organs are in the highest degree 
flexible. _ 

However, in the later results of the teaching these advantages 
almost entirely disappear, and “the voice of the deaf” is a fatality 
for all, even before the change of voice which becomes a common 
disaster for the children who had a natural stimulus in the traces 
of hearing remaining to them, as well as for those who began to 
speak at a very early age. So that in the course of instruction 
they cannot be distinguished from those who never had been to 
the kindergarten. 

In conclusion, the early teaching of the oral method does not 
give those advantages which had been hoped for from theoretic 
reasons, in the physical and physiological conditions of the vocal 
organs. Hence the same differences between boys and girls, the 
same defects in the hypertrophic development of the larynx, the 
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same exaggerations of facial mimic, as in the movement of the 
tongue and jaw in the production of sounds and words. 

It is now believed, and also formerly it was believed by some 
of the colleagues, that these defects might be overcome by apply- 
ing the following rules in the first teaching of speech: 

1. Divert the attention of the child from the points of articu- 
lation, and, above all, from the larynx. 

2. Do not insist too long at one time upon the correction of 
certain sounds, and upon the precision of the single positions. 

3. Be very parsimonious in the use of touch, directing the 
attention to the diaphragm rather than to the chest and to the 
throat, for regulating the breathing and the holding of the breath. 

These are the rules which certainly should improve the work 
of the teacher of articulation ; but they do not give, as far as I have 
been able to observe, all the desired effects. 

Based upon these rules we can therefore establish this general 
rule: “The less consciousness the deaf pupil has of his own move- 
ments, the less exaggerated and the more natural will his pro- 
nunciation be.” 


§ 2. THe TEACHING OF LANGUAGE. 


The art of instructing the Deaf comprehends two distinct 
parts, as Dr. Wallis remarked more than two centuries ago. The 
first part, which is entirely mechanical, has for its object to train 
the pupil in artificial pronunciation of words, substituting, as far 
as possible, for the acoustic stimulus, that connected with sight 
and touch. It is in this first part that the school for the Deaf is 
distinguished substantially from that for the Hearing, who bring 
with them to school the fundamental means for learning to read 
and write the language which they in infancy have learned without 
any apparent study or fatigue. The normal child in fact knows 
the phonetic symbols already when he sets himself to learning to 
read, and his task is limited to learning the graphic representation 
in letters, syllables, and words. Hence, all that Didactic art has 


to do for him is to place in relation to each other the visual image . 


and the acoustic image of the word, which would be very easy and 
quick to do if only the alphabets were perfect and had as many 
signs as there are symbols and phonetic images of words. How- 
ever, where perfection is wanting, custom interposes, yet not so 
well, however, as to prevent the hearing child from laboring under 
the deception of sounds, which in the beginning are an obstacle 
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to the substitution of written signs for the phonetic ones, or vice 
versa. The exercise and practice of the mutual exchange in dicta- 
tion and in reading establish the necessary habit, however, and the 
normal child after three or four years of school learns to read and 
write, developing at the same time his first ideas, which are then 
easy steps to higher ones. 

In the school for the Deaf this task is necessarily delayed, be- 
cause one must first of all put the pupil in possession of the pho- 
netic elements of the word. And as he cannot acquire these ele- 
ments without a substitution of stimulus, a special process is re- 
quired based upon the physical-psychic fact of the mutual relation 
between sight and speech. 

Certainly the task of the teacher of articulation is not an easy 
one, but his work is aided more or less according to the case, by 
the relation existing between the various functional zones, which, 
in the deaf child as in the hearing one, are connected one with the 
other, just as the one influences the other every moment of the 
psychic life. 

The advocates of the combined system believe, nevertheless, 
that the early teaching of articulate speech is a loss of time for 
teacher and pupil, and that it delays the intellectual development of 
the Deaf and their learning of written language. They wish to 
base the first instruction on writing, aided by the mimic and the 
manual alphabet, because they believe they can in this way most 
easily and with the most appreciable results promote the learning 
of language as the organic instrument for the development of the 
intelligence. 

This I have never believed, having observed in the practical 
work of the school that this apparent loss of time which we dedi- 
cate to the slow learning of mechanical speech, is afterwards com- 
pensated for by the greater elasticity and rapidity of the associa- 
tion and mutual exchange of the different neuro-psychic factors 
in speech—an elasticity and quickness acquired by the Deaf ex- 
actly on account of his early oral training. I had, in short, recog- 
nized the great intellectual value of the functional consolidation of 
those factors. From this comes my faith in the Oral method, ap- 
plied even, if not by preference, to the Deaf who are intellectually 
weaker. If it were not for the repeated accusations of my eclectic 
colleagues, that is, of those who think they can demonstrate by 
facts that the intelligence of the Deaf develops more quickly and, 
therefore, one can soar with them to greater heights and with 
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greater freedom in the high grades of scientific speculation if, re- 
nouncing Oral training, they give its place to writing, the mimic, 
and the manual alphabet. This accusation, I say, had somewhat 
shaken my faith in the last years. I was, therefore, very glad 
when I was able to undertake an accurate research in regard to 
the results of the teaching of language in the American schools. 

At the beginning of my research I was still in doubt, because 
I obtained certain knowledge that our colleagues on the other side 
of the Atlantic obtained superior results in teaching language to 
what we do. But when I had gone more thoroughly into my re- 
searches, I soon assured myself that these good results were not 
in the least owing to the help of the mimic and the manual alphabet, 
but only to the method, first occasional-objective, and then gram- 
matical, applied during a course of years much longer than in our 
schools. 

In regard to the first objective teaching, one must note the fact 
that the teachers in the Kindergarten and other schools for the 
Deaf are very skillful in the use of drawing, as an occasional didac- 
tic expedient. Thus they can represent to the child things and ac- 
tions by means of improvised illustrations, which, besides giving 
immediately the idea which one desires to communicate, translates 
hic et nunc the ideas of the pupil, which he does not know how to 
manifest. 

Thus the school in its first instruction is always animated by 
the action and the art of the teacher. The benefit of this activity 
of the teacher is favorably reflected in the pupils, who do not 
find time to feel bored, and are stimulated to imitate and repro- 
duce what they see done, written, and represented. 

When the grammatical grade is reached, the teaching of lan- 
guage becomes theoretic-practical, and the exercises repeated for 
years, end by impressing on the minds of the children the correct 
morphology of words and their position in the sentence. 

I have observed that in the American schools they are not 
afraid of Grammar, and perhaps from this is derived the result of 
a better education in general and of the Deaf in particular. 

Although in the various States of the Union there is the great- 
est liberty in teaching, and, therefore, a great variety of text- 
books is used in every branch of the primary and high schools, 
yet, if not the book, still the method is common in which Grammar 
is taught. The method is based upon diagrams. The pupil is 
trained by a great variety of exercises to recognize in the mute 
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diagram, drawn on the blackboard, the place of the various logical 
parts of the proposition. 

They start with the simple diagram, divided in three columns 
for the three essential elements of a sentence, to arrive gradually 
at placing, according to the rules of the English language, of every 
part of the most complicated sentence. One must notice, however, 
that the English sentence is the simplest of those of modern litera- 
ture, and all the difficulties are reduced to the distribution of the 
parts of the simple and compound proposition. Each pupil is 
accustomed, from the beginning, to draw in his copy book and on 
the blackboard the grammatical diagrams, and this ability enables 
him not only to think always of the synthetic arrangement of the 
sentence, but also prepares him to correct a sentence that is wrong 
or incomplete. Hence, it is an easy task for the teacher of lan- 
guage to correct the school-work and also to teach language. 
They dedicate lessons to this daily, even in the Oral schools, until 
the end of the school course. Which is to say that the Deaf are 
exercised in composing sentences daily for eight and ten years, if 
not longer. Therefore it is, that even those of mediocre intelli- 
gence must from necessity learn to express their own thoughts in 
correct sentences. 

In the grammatical instruction they generally use the text- 
books of the public schools, but I have also found, here and there, 
some systems in manuscript and in synoptic tables, compiled by 
the teachers of the Deaf. One of the most noted systems is that 
of Wing, more or less modified by the addition of graphic symbols 
which they alternate with figures and letters for designating the 
quality of the verbs. 

Lately the desire was expressed that the colleagues should 
unite in adopting one unique system. This union would be most 
advantageous for the Deaf who follow the course of study at the 
College of Washington, where it is necessary to have a determined 
system for teaching Grammar. This facilitates not only the teach- 
ing of Latin and French, but offers to teachers and pupils an easy, 
common means of correcting their tasks in the English language. 
For there is one thing to be remembered, which generally escapes 
observation, for reasons already mentioned, of him who has not 
considered the higher course of studies for the Deaf. Not all the 
Deaf who attend the classes of the National College succeed in 
finishing with honors. Not even one-half of them succeed in ob- 
taining the Academic degree; very few, after five or more years, 
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receive a certificate, and nearly half of them leave before finishing 
the course. Now if one seeks the cause of this phenomenon, one 
finds that generally the students fail for lack of preparation, which 
lack is manifested principally in the limited use of language and 
in the small progress made in mathematics. 

I inquired of different teachers in the National College as to 
how the exercises were written by the pupils, and the answer was 
that, for example in the exercises written in History, there would 
always be some mistakes of Syntax, at least during the first years. 

In extending my research in the Institutions where they teach 
orally, I had the satisfaction of ascertaining that the Deaf taught 
by the Oral system are never inferior in this respect to those 
prepared for higher studies by the Combined system. Which 
leads me to conclude that the reproof made to us for years by the 
Eclectic colleagues has no foundation. 

The Deaf of normal intelligence learn written language 
whether it is taught them in union with gestures, or by the spoken 
word. The less intelligent and the weak cannot ever learn it to 
perfection. The advocates of the Combined system believe that, 
when these last return to their families, with the use of the manual 
alphabet and writing, they will succeed in gaining a livelihood; 
but I believe, after seeing the results of the Combined system, that 
the Deaf of little intelligence who have not learned, or learned 
very imperfectly, to speak, will return to that isolation from which 
they were taken when they entered school. For many, writing and 
the manual alphabet are of no use whatever. Therefore, I am 
obliged to return to my first opinion, that if these individuals had 
been taught speech with a better method and with more perse- 
verance, they would have it as a comfort and help for an always 
limited communication with the society in the midst of which they 
must live their life. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that in the schools of the 
Combined system the Deaf of little intelligence are not more alert 
nor more interested than in the Oral schools. I have seen, for 
example, that the Deaf of little intelligence do not go farther than 
the noted description process in their compositions: “This is a cat. 
It has four legs. It looks for mice,” and so on. 

In the exercises of reproduction, there are scarcely found the 
principal ideas expressed by the teacher with gestures, which re- 
turn, mutilated and disconnected, in the written exercise. Having 
once made this observation to a deaf teacher who was correcting 
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in my presence some of this work, the colleague desired me to 
notice that the exercise was new for the given pupil; the others 
had written it many times, and, therefore, they made fewer mis- 
takes. From which I deduce that all the world is one country, 
and that the Deaf of little intelligence everywhere will remain far, 
very far, from the University. 


§. Tue Love or READING. 


An efficient means of instruction for the Deaf in America 
is the individual exercise of reading. Every educator knows that 
the love of reading is derived first of all from the ability to read. 
Our pupils do not read, and, therefore, it is impossible for them 
to get the habit; but they do not read because they do not know 
how to read—that is, because they do not understand the books. 
Yet, it is indisputable that this would be most useful to them in 
acquiring their later education and as a comfort in life. They 
do not read because, besides that a literature is lacking for the 
young among us, also the time necessary for reading is lacking 
to our pupils. In America, as I have already observed, the 
school course is almost unlimited, so that the young who have an 
inclination to read, and who are encouraged and helped to do so, 
may acquire this habit and so increase their culture of themselves, 
independently of the school and teacher. It is true, as Mr. 
Roberts of Edgewood Park observed at the last Congress of the 
American teachers of the Deaf, that pupils are not lacking who 
make believe to read, because they know how to translate the 
words of a book into the manual alphabet; there are also those 
who know how to translate the words of the book into signs; 
but when they are asked to reproduce it themselves and to say 
what they have read, they are not capable of quoting one of 
the thoughts of what they believe they have read. We also 
have had experience of a similar phenomenon. Indeed, I may say 
that the illusion in this case is not the sole privilege of the deaf 
pupil, but extends also to their teachers. I have known several 
teachers, both of the Oral and Mimic systems, who would make 
others believe that the pupils had really acquired a certain fund 
of knowledge merely because they were able to repeat aloud, or 
in writing, the expressions with the correctness of a phrase com- 
mitted to memory. 

In the American schools, however, this happens rarely, and 
I was able to ascertain that a love of reading is very general 
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among the pupils, from the seventh to the twelfth year of school. 
There is no doubt whatever that, in this period, if the pupil 
reads, he understands enough of the language to receive a real 
intellectual pleasure from reading. I do not mean to say by this 
that the habit of reading cannot be acquired sooner than this by 
the more intelligent pupils, for this habit always stands in pro- 
portion to the knowledge of languages. Besides, they have in 
the school suitable reading exercises for making the pupils under- 
stand the utility of reading. Among other exercises of this kind, 
I remember the following: They give the pupils passages to 
read from a book, magazine, or newspaper, and then require 
them to reproduce in writing, in from five to ten minutes, what 
they have understood in reading. This causes a most useful 
interchange of ideas between the pupils, and between them and 
their instructor, because the teacher must use his skill in making 
the most he can of the intelligence of his pupils. The questions 
one hears in this case are not the stereotyped ones, such as What 
is your name? Where do you come from? How old are you? 
etc.; but the object of the teacher is shown in questions like 
these: What do you think of it? Does it seem right to you? 
What would you do in such a case? What do you think would 
be best todo? and soon. As is easily seen by this simple example, 
the energy of the American teacher is constantly turned to- 
wards the development of the intelligence; the exercise of the 
memory is put in secondary place. 

Another circumstance which is favorable to the habit of 
individual reading is, the quantity of books and magazines for 
children, which makes it possible for every school to be well 
provided with them. 

Besides, it must be admitted that the love of reading in the 
United States is a spiritual gift, which is hereditary and is 
cultivated by mutual imitation and emulation. One would feel 
inclined sometimes to say that there is a mania for reading here. 
At every hour of the day in every place one sees people of every 
class, sex, age, and condition reading books, magazines, and news- 
papers of every kind. Many persons who, on account of profes- 
sional or business reasons, are obliged to stay for some time 
in the train, electric cars, etc., provide themselves with something 
to read, and manage to accomplish it even when the crowd obliges 
them to make their journey in a most uncomfortable position. 

Moreover, facility to educate oneself and love of reading 
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are two things which are mutually related, and the one culti- 
vates and strengthens the other. The beneficent effects of this 
are seen in all the phases and manifestations of American life. 
The Sunday rest from work, which is largely and scrupulously 
observed, whether as a physical necessity or as a spiritual need, 
gives opportunity to every one to dedicate some hours to the cul- 
ture of the mind. In order to make it easy for every one to 
satisfy this need, the public libraries and institutes of Fine Arts 
remain open all the afternoon and evening of the holidays. Be- 
sides, the public libraries will also furnish without any difficulty 
every kind of literature, either amusing or instructive, te those 
who prefer to remain at home. 

In regard to the Deaf, I have noticed that there may be lack- 
ing in an institute a special library for the teachers, but never 
for the pupils. In all the schools, the book soon takes the place 
of the teacher, and this redounds most advantageously for the 
young for the culture obtainable in the years following the school 
life, for which this should be a real and true preparation. Thus, 
the boy is persuaded that, although in life he may not find a 
teacher, yet, books will always be at his disposition. He learns 
quickly, therefore, to make use of them to increase and enrich 
his knowledge and to pass his time profitably. This is done more 
easily and naturally because reading, as a means of passing the 
time usefully, is not obligatory. The boy not feeling himself 
forced to do it, devotes himself to it with perfect liberty of choice 
and judgment, and this stimulates and strengthens in him spon- 
taneity and the spirit of enterprise. I think one should refer to 
these characteristics of the Americans, the fact, which is con- 
firmed by statistics and history, that “America is the country 
where one can make the longest note on auto-didactics.” 

The advice and the explanations given occasionally by the 
teachers cooperate in increasing and cultivating the taste for read- 
ing, not to mention the use of books of help, such as dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, directories, atlases, objective collections of every 
kind, popular books of science and history richly illustrated, all 
at hand, always and everywhere, for whoever wishes to read and 
study. 

Added to this, the taste for reading is increased by the love 
of books, and every pupil, even in the schools for the Deaf, can 
make his own little library. This will not cause surprise, for our 
pupils too are very fond of making a collection of books. There 
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is, however, a great difference between our pupils and those of 
the American schools. Ours like to accumulate books to read 
bye and bye . . . at home; the American pupils, instead, make 
a collection only of the books which they have read. 

There is in vogue in many schools this good custom. Of 
every book taken from the library or received as a gift, the pupils 
of the higher classes must write a brief account, within the limits, 
it is understood, of their capacity. From this comes a great ad- 
vantage for the reader, who receives suitable explanations, and 
also for his fellow-students who are either stimulated to read the 
same book on their own account, or at least receive a sufficient 
account of it to know something of its contents. In this way 
knowledge is multiplied by mutual communication, it is better as- 
similated, and it becomes common property. 

Another thing happens also. With us it happens that we 
know almost perfectly the vocabulary of our pupils, which comes 
from the circumstance that they have learned it only in school 
hours and from the direct instruction of the teacher. With the 
American teacher it is not so. He often finds his pupils using a 
vocabulary which he knows he has not explained. And this is a 
great advantage for the progress of instruction. The pupil him- 
self offers the teacher an opportunity of giving explanations which 
he perhaps would not have thought of, and the teacher has greater 
liberty in the use of language, and so avoids the danger, which we 
are always in, of choosing only the easiest language, and in this 
way to limit, without being aware of it, the field of knowledge and 
of ideas. 

I read recently, but do not remember whether in a newspaper 
or a magazine, during the last weeks of my sojourn in Boston, 
that the general instinct of the Americans for reading is only a 
form of laziness. I do not wish to make this the subject of a dis- 
cussion, but I hold that, when a boy from reading for a mere pas- 
time, either from laziness or for amusement, passes on to the 
study of the authors and acquires a mass of useful knowledge for 
the development of his own intelligence and for practice in life, 
this laziness becomes a valuable coefficient of culture. This, it 
seems to me, is an end which entirely justifies the means. 

From what I have said, it results, first, that the love of read- 
ing among the Deaf in America is an effect of imitation, caused 
by the influence of the surroundings; second, that the extraor- 
dinary degree of development of this instinct is due principally 
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to the length of the course of study and to the profusion of books 
in every school. 

These are conditions which we can only envy. But, however, 
I do believe that we might obtain something more in this respect 
if we devoted greater care to encouraging and helping our pupils 
out of school hours. We ought to accustom our pupils to reading, 
and to make an effort to understand as much as possible without 
the direct help of the teacher, for it often happens in our schools 
what Rousseau observed concerning the criticism of an author one 
reads. If the teacher constantly guides the pupil, he will only see 
with his eyes, and when those eyes are lacking, he will not see 
anything. (See Emile, Book IV, Vol. IL.) 


§ 4. BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


In the American schools one sees applied in all its fullness the 
fundamental principle of our didactics: ‘““Every matter of instruc- 
tion is an object for teaching language.” The special lesson in 
language is a lesson in grammar, in reading, composition, and 
analysis. But the vocabulary and the signification of idiomatic 
language are explained in every branch of study. The so-called 
rotatory system of teachers and classes is adopted quite generally 
and gives excellent results, not only in the development of various 
kinds of knowledge, but also in the acquisition of a larger vocab- 
ulary, and in the exercise of speech-reading. 

I was a convinced advocate of this system, and had proposed 
several years ago the division of the branches of study between 
the different teachers of the school where I have passed the best 
years of my life. The practical experiment, however, did not 
succeed as I had expected, and this was entirely from the want of 
a technical Principal who could know how to superintend the 
work of the different teachers. After a few experiments I was, 
therefore, obliged to ask again for the entire responsibility of one 
single class. 

Even though I was obliged to renounce this system, for 
reasons to be explained later, I continued to believe that this sys- 
tem of the division of the branches of instruction between the 
different teachers is the best and the most efficacious, especially 
in the oral schools for the Deaf. The different manner in which 
each teacher manifests his own energy and didactic talents; the 
exchange of classes ; the exercise of speech-reading made daily on 
different lips; the multiplication of opportunities offered for the 
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teaching of language—these are so many unquestionable advan- 
tages not only for the pupils, but also for the teachers themselves. 
This which I held as good in theory, in spite of my unfortunate 
experience, I had the satisfaction of finding good in reality in the 
schools of the United States, where they apply the oral method 
with conscientious teachers under the guidance of intelligent 
Principals. Hence, I do not hesitate to affirm that the schools of 
the Deaf should be organized on a basis of rotation if one wishes 
to obtain the best results in the practice of the oral method. 

In America they do thus. 

To the teacher of language is reserved the exercise in Gram- 
mar, that is, the explanation of the laws of Morphology, and of 
Syntax; but all the other teachers must explain, in their turn, the 
special vocabulary of the specific branch, and they will stop when 
it is necessary to recall words and phrases, which from analogy 
and synonymy, explain the new language presented. 

With the exception of the good application of the rotatory sys- 
tem, I have nothing else to note in regard to the systems used in 
the American schools for teaching the branches of general culture. 
The fundamental principle is, that everything tends towards the 
end and aim of the oral schools, and which a lady Principal abbre- 
viated with much good sense into this simple sentence: “To speak, 
and to make them speak.” ‘This is all! Notwithstanding, I will 
repeat briefly the few observations I find written in my note-book, 
and which resemble one another so much as to be identical for the 
various schools to which they refer. 

The objective method of teaching prevails, and every school 
has all the material means adapted for it which didactic art has 
suggested. I have already referred to the liberty given to the 
teachers of collecting books, newspapers, illustrated cards, draw- 
ings, landscapes, and photographs of every kind. I must now 
add that all this matter facilitates and illustrates the teaching of 
history, geography, and natural history, and serves to give a clear 
idea of the various natural and industrial productions. 

In the teaching of arithmetic, more than the material cal- 
culations of millions and billions—almost always useless because 
so far removed from the real life of the poor deaf-mute—they 
pay attention to the simple needs of life, and proceed with the 
use of weights, measures, and small change in money, exercising 
the pupil, even from the primary class, to judge at sight of the 
various dimensions, weights, and the value of common objects. 
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And by so doing, they put into exercise the different senses, in- 
cluding the muscular one, and thus prepare the pupil for real 
life. 

The study of geography is not a dry nomenclature of capital 
cities and of populations. The pupils must be exercised in recog- 
nizing, first, on a special table (where the teacher from time to 
time makes a cast with clay and water of the parts of the globe 
which are the subject of the lesson), and then on the map of the 
points where the cities are situated; then to draw with a free 
hand the portion of the map studied; to indicate the ways of 
access, whether by land or water, to the place spoken of. Be- 
sides this they give the pupil information about the population, 
customs, products, industries, commerce, on the politics, and on 
the various species of flora and fauna of the different places. So 
that in the review of the lesson, the questions are heard: What 
do you know of this or that people? What are the relations ex- 
isting between this and that nation? and so on. From which it 
is easy to understand that also the teacher of geography has 
his task of explaining the language appropriate for the lesson. 

Also in drawing, a practical aim prevails, and they prefer 
instead of artistic drawing, which is reserved for a privileged 
few who show especial talent, the free-hand drawing, aided later 
only, and in view of the exercise of arts and trades, by that of 
lines and geometrical. 

Even in the Kindergarten the children are given free use of 
a series of chalk and colored pencils, in order that they should 
occasionally represent, in their own way, persons and animals 
and objects. Afterwards, during the course of teaching lan- 
guage, the children are obliged to represent with free-hand 
drawing a series of actions logically codrdinated. This is a 
very useful exercise, as the children accustom themselves early 
to interpret the meaning and the value of the scenes represented 
in the newspapers, magazines, and illustrated books. Some- 
times it is the teacher who, by means of illustrative drawing, 
gives the class an account of something which has happened, 
obliging the children to find the corresponding linguistic expres- 
sion. Another time, it is the pupil who illustrates by drawing, a 
story read, or learned, or observed. At first one has to do with 
a very elementary style of drawing, resembling the infantile 
drawing studied by Professor S. De Sanctis of Rome’; but 


*See “Psychological Research in Childish Drawing” of Prof. S. De 
Sanctis, in Rivista d'Italia. An. IV, vol. I, pages 49 and 311. 
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which continues to perfect itself little by little until it assumes 
a real plasticity of form. An American deaf graduate might 
perhaps not know how to draw one of the usual designs of the 
academic course, at which our pupils remain, but he is always 
able to express his thought with a few lines quickly traced, and 
to represent an object or a machine. Besides this, the eye and 
hand have been so exercised as to be able to give idea with 
drawing of the work of the trade to which every pupil dedicates 
himself. 

Writing is cultivated together with drawing, and they prefer 
the perpendicular style of writing, to the great advantage of the 
training of the eye. Thus every pupil is always capable of utiliz- 
ing any limited space on the page or slate, writing clearly in any 
position, even the most uncomfortable in which he finds him- 
self. 

In all the lessons of every branch they make use of poly- 
graph copies with great economy of time and of errors, which 
would be inevitable if the text were copied by the pupils. 

The exercise of individual reading is a great aid to the in- 
crease of knowledge and for the mutual correction af tasks. 
These are made on slates or writing tablets, so that they can be 
easily passed on from one pupil to another for observation and 
correction. 

Thus it happens that the famous diaries, which in the copy- 
books of our pupils resemble each other in a monotonous repetition 
of stereotyped sentences, assume a great variety in the papers of 
the American Deaf. I have noticed many times that, instead of 
the well-known form of expression: J made; I saw; I went, etc., 
they have substituted these: J read; they told me; I have thought; 
I saw in the writings of . . . Sucha one said to me: I would 
like to do this; I doubt if, and similar sentences. In these diaries 
are found references to what they have read in books and news- 
papers, and allusions to subjects to which the teacher had never 
paid the least attention. 

In the work-shops, the deaf pupil finds registered on a slate, 
not only a list of words relating to the trade he is to learn, but he 
also sees, day by day, the operations explained which he must do. 
The teacher of the trade who, for reasons given elsewhere, can 
never be an illiterate person, gives the little workmen all the ex- 
planations necessary for directing their tasks in the workshop, in- 
sisting that they themselves must describe the order and manner 
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in which the various operations are done. Here there is no ques- 
tion of methods. Or, we have to do with an oral school, and then 
the teacher speaks to the pupils just as a school-teacher would do; 
or, we have to do with schools of the combined system, and then 
the manual alphabet and writing serve the object. In each case, 
however, the written form is used, and from it the pupil learns 
gradually the names of the tools, instruments, machines, and of the 
first materials used, of the work executed or to be executed, as 
well as the linguistic form used in orders for work and in all the 
phases of the execution of the same. It is not possible to say how 
much this system helps in instructing the pupils, for it supplies, 
as one may easily comprehend, the opportunities which are lack- 
ing to the school-teacher, and thus is derived that special culture, 
which afterwards in practical life is the most useful part of the 
instruction received. 
$5. AuRAL TEACHING. 

In the Chapter on the methods used in teaching the Deaf in 
the United States, I have also referred to Aural teaching. It is 
necessary now to return to this subject in order to say something 
about its practical application. 

As I have spoken many times on this subject during the past 
six or more years, I shall perhaps only repeat myself, and this I 
do not wish to do. 

I am, therefore, very glad to give the words of Dr. Currier, 
of New York, who, by the repeated experiments he has made in 
his great institute, is the one among the American colleagues who 
can speak with most authority on this subject. This he did at the 
Congress of American Instructors of the Deaf at Buffalo (July, 
1901). For the sake of brevity, I will condense here what he 
said on that occasion :* 

“The results of the present aural teaching has confirmed the 
experiences of Meniére, Wilde, and Morell. 

“The conclusion which these investigators of the hearing 
power of the Deaf came to was this: Partial or very recent deaf- 
ness may be alleviated, profound deafness is beyond the reach of 
aid except by miracle. 

“As to Therapeutics and surgical operations, there is not 
much to hope for either, because, generally, one has to do with the 





*Of the novelties which came later, among which the last and most 
sensational Acousticon does not modify in the least the conclusions referred 
to here, I can add that information which I received on the subject au- 
thorizes me to assure the colleagues of Italy that we have to do simply 
with an industrial advertisement. 
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paralysis of the auditory nerve, whose obstinacy led Itard to ex- 
claim in despair, “The ear is dead, and medical means have no ef- 
fect on the dead.’ 

“The institute of New York (directed by Dr. Currier) will 
have a fine page in the history of Aural teaching. From the very 
opening of the institute in 1818, Dr. Akerly was able to demon- 
strate to a special committee of that institute that the experiments 
used for awakening the hearing power in some deaf pupils, if they 
did not really succeed in giving the ear the power of hearing the 
different sounds of speech, they might, however, gradually accus- 
tom the ear to know and estimate the sounds and vibrations it 
received. 

“The experience of Dr. Akerly served to demonstrate another 
and very important thing, which is, that aural teaching without 
the oral, ends in being a useless and injurious loss of time. 

“The experiments begun by Dr. Akerly suffered an interrup- 
tion of about ten years, until Dr. Peet observed that the experi- 
ments made were such as to justify the introduction of articula- 
tion as a branch of instruction in the institution. When Dr. Day 
returned from his travels in Europe, the question of aural teaching 
was again placed in discussion. In the biennial reports of 1846, 
1848, and 1852, one reads special reports of the acoustic condition 
of the Deaf of New York. It seems, however, that the study of 
the question was principally theoretic, until Dr. Orrick Metcalf, 
with the use of ear-trumpets, succeeded in giving a more human 
voice to some of the pupils in the articulation class.” 

Afterwards came the turn of the inventors of special instru- 
ments. The series of these inventions is such that it would, per- 
haps, be difficult to give them without some omissions, so I will- 
ingly dispense with doing it. But anyway, the Italian colleagues 
are now well informed of the many surprises which have come to 
us during the last twenty years from the other side of the Atlantic 
in regard to the abolition of deafness. 

Dr. Currier undertook anew the studies and experiments of 
his predecessors on this subject, and he was confirmed in his con- 
viction that there are cases of latent hearing power which can be 
awakened by the simple use of the noted ear trumpet with flex- 
ible tube. He ascertained, in consequence, that the capacity of 
certain deaf-mutes to recognize vocal sounds, and by visual com- 
parison monosyllabic words and short sentences, stands in rela- 
tion with the pupil’s knowledge of language. Hence, it is neces- 
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sary that the pupil be first instructed in language and makes use 
always of speech-reading.* 

To Dr. Currier, who expounded these ideas at the Convention 
of Buffalo, replied briefly Dr. Keiser, the consulting specialist of 
the Institute of Le Couteulx. It gives me pleasure to quote again 
his conclusion, which was as follows: “In the cases,” he said, “in 
which the use of instruments can give some appreciable effect, this 
can be also obtained probably with the simple exercises of Phona- 
tion.” 

I cannot do otherwise than to subscribe to this conclusion 
which is precisely the same which I reached after repeated ex- 
periences and from the comparative observations I was able to 
make in the past. 

Here I will only add, that my opinion is also based upon the 
conviction that there is no instrument nor exercise which can 
substitute the quantity, quality, and variety of tones and semi- 
tones which nature has placed in the vocal pipes of man. 

Another word, however, I must add to what I have said 
elsewhere (Chap. XI) on the musical tendencies of some of 
my American colleagues, tendencies which are renewing, here 
and there, the noted experiments of our Provolo and of Rota, of 
Trieste. In Boston I had the opportunity several times of being 
present at the lessons of Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, who has 
the special work of cultivating the voices of the pupils in all the 
classes of the day-school directed by the capable and energetic 
Miss Sarah Fuller. This exercise starts with the simplest posi- 
tions of the vocal organs for the exact production of isolated 
sounds and continues until the choral song, of whose quality 
and style I have already spoken. 

The pupils of the higher classes gathered around a grand 
piano, and with their hands placed upon its surface with the ob- 
ject of following tactile vibrations, recite in a loud, recitative 
tone, verses and hymns, which they have learned by heart, ac- 
cording to a special instruction in the accentuation of the words 
and sentences. For this end Mrs. Monro has put into use every 
kind of graphic means for representing with figures and signs 
the phonetic elements of speech, and she obtains very satisfactory 
results . . . with those pupils who have some trace of hearing, 





_. *To prevent mistakes I must note the fact that this is precisely the 
idea of Dr. Urbantschitsch, of Vienna, in regard to Aural teaching in 
schools for the Deaf. 
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and also with those who, although they do not actually hear, 
still can recall with this exercise the acoustic images of speech. 

As to the totally deaf, I have observed always that they 
do not follow the musical exercise with delight, or else in follow- 
ing it they constitute the negative portion of the chorus, furnish- 
ing to the whole, especially when raising their voices, some false 
notes, out of tune and rythm. But, notwithstanding, I think 
that even in this case one may invoke a physiological law, which 
is, that the centres which can be developed give, with the exer- 
cise, a reflex advantage to those which cannot be developed. 

But let us hear from the teacher of Boston herself, the rea- 
sons and the object of the exercise. I will sum up briefly an arti- 
cle which she published the years before my arrival in America, 
in the American Annals (March, Igor). 

She speaks, in the first place, of the necessity, on the part 
of the teacher of the Deaf, of studying particularly the mechan- 
ism of speech, with the object of knowing the reciprocal influ- 
ence which all the parts of the body have in relation to the act 
of phonation. She then notices the tendency of many persons to 
follow sources in declamation in order to acquire a just and 
gradual emission of the voice. She believes that the whole atten- 
tion of him who wishes to speak well must be directed to the 
action of the diaphragm, which alone is active in the normal 
emission of the voice, while the vocal chords are and remain an 
entirely passive organ. Hence, the necessity of withdrawing the 
attention of the deaf child from his throat, so that he may ac- 
quire the sense of the free passage of the air through the larynx 
and of the impelling stimulus of the voice. It is only with these 
conditions, she said, that one obtains a good, regular respiration 
and the just moderation in using the breath in the act of speak- 
ing. It is true that the voice is the direct result of the vibra- 
tions of the vocal chords, but it is not wise, for the reason given, 
to call the attention of the deaf pupil to them. The conscious 
effort of the larynx leads always to an exaggeration. And one 
may hold as certain and sure that the most disagreeable qualities 
of the speech of the Deaf have their origin in the mistaken idea 
of the too zealous teachers of articulation, who take care to 
operate about the throat of the pupil.1 That this is an error 





*This mistaken treatment reminds one of what the eminent Principal 
of the Institute of Frankfort teaches us on the same subject in his 
lecture: “How to teach the Deaf to speak weu..” (See the translation 
from German of Prof. Fornari, in “Rassegna di Pedagogia e Igiene,” 
Anno I; or that of G. Ferreri, in pamphlet, Siena, 1889.) 
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is also seen from the fact that none of the best teachers of 
the speaking and singing voice direct the attention of the pupil 
to the action of the vocal chords, but instead every one adopts 
every means possible to excite the vibration indirectly. 

Mrs. Monro was induced by these considerations to demand 
of the piano a guide for the cultivation of the voice and the 
speech of her deaf pupils. She has observed that the Deaf have 
different manners of reaction to describe the various tactile sen- 
sations which they receive from the surface of the piano, but 
they all agree in distinguishing the length of the vibrations, 
the volume, and even the height and depth of the tones. They 
can also perceive the difference between the tones produced 
by a delicate touch and those resulting from a strong, energetic 
stroke. 

As is seen, this is nothing more nor less than a return to the 
theories and practice of the Abbot Provolo di Verona. It may 
be that these exercises have a good effect on the final result of 
the teaching of speech. In fact, they are founded on a scientific 
principle, which is that of the multiplicity of the stimulus and 
their reciprocal association. The physiological aphorism, which 
is accepted by scientific Pedagogy, might perhaps apply to our 
case, that “the function makes the organ,” or, in other words, 
“exercise creates the organ, or developes it by adapting it.” 

But, if I may express my opinion, I cannot disguise the fact 
that also in the Boston school (as in many others, especially the 
private ones, where they have great faith in Aural exercises), I 
have found the same defects in the color of the voice, and the 
same differences between the congenital Deaf and those of ac- 
quired and precocious deafness; defects and differences which 


we lament and which we have verified long since in the speech 
of our pupils. 

It is necessary, therefore, to renew and perfect the experi- 
ments; and this Mrs. Monro wishes and hopes to do. 

It is well to remember, however, that in order to do this, 
two conditions are necessary, which perhaps are not to be found 
in our schools: 

First, teachers well prepared. 

Second, greater time disposable for special exercises with- 
out causing a diminution in time and energy for the instruction 
of language. 

The American schools are generally in these happy condi- 
tions, as has been shown many times in the various chapters 
of these notes. 

(To be continued.) 











THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED 
NO LONGR BE DUMB. 


3y Frep De LAnp. 
CHAPTER XV. 


DEAF, BUT NO LONGER Dump. 


Lewis Joel Dudley was born on a typical New England 
farm in—but distant from the centre of—the town of Guilford, 
Connecticut, on November 11, 1815. Like many another coun- 
try lad whose childhood days were passed nearly a century ago, 
he could not be spared from the farm in summer, yet gladly at- 
tended the district school in winter. It is written that “the main 
element in his early environment was religion, and religion of the 
type then prevalent.” Love and gentleness were overshadowed 
by fear and wrath; all were born in sin and iniquity and only a 
few would be saved from the awful terrors of eternal punishment. 
But the kindly, wholesome, and unselfish nature of the lad sought 
a less cruel religion, and, in later years, found one in which dog- 
ma and creed were displaced by loving helpfulness and good 
works. 

At the age of seventeen he entered Guilford Academy, and 
two years later was admitted to Yale. In 1878, his class (1838) 
biographer wrote: “His inadequate preparation, especially in 
mathematics, his ignorance of the laws of health and of the physi- 
cal conditions requisite for vigorous application, and his fear of 
disappointing the expectations of friends and former associates, 
detracted greatly from the pleasure and profit of his college 
course. He probably spent more time over books and studied 
with less vigor than almost any of his classmates. His present 
feeling is that he never learned how to study till after he left col- 
lege. In the summer of his junior year a protracted sickness 
came near being fatal. After graduation he taught in the Lewis 
Academy in Southington, Conn., for one year; in the Brainard 
Academy in Haddam, Conn., the next year; and, in 1840, be- 
came a tutor at Yale. He instructed in Latin the first year, and 
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in Greek the five years following. He introduced some new fea- 
tures into the mode of conducting Greek recitations, which 
proved highly agreeable and beneficial to his pupils.” Prof. 
James Hadley subsequently certified regarding them: “It is not 
too much to say that his services have been of permanent value 
to the college in elevating the standard of instruction in the 
Greek department.” (Prof. Hadley also wrote that Mr. Dudley 
“was distinguished, as a teacher, for his energy and thorough- 
ness; and was remarkably successful in awakening the interest 
and arousing the emulation of his pupils.’’) 

“Leaving the tutorship in 1846, he spent the next year in the 
Yale Law School, and having previously attended the lectures, 
received the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1847. He passed the 
following year in the law office of Messrs. Hungerford & Cone, 
at Hartford, and was admitted to the bar in 1848. Disliking the 
law ‘pleadings’ as then conducted, and feeling uncertain of suc- 
cess as a lawyer, but quite assured of success as a teacher, he 
opened, in 1849, at the suggestion of a high official at Yale, a 
classical school at Northampton, Mass., to prepare pupils for 
college. This school was a success, and continued to flourish 
fourteen years, having pupils from almost every state in the 
Union. It was suspended in 1862, for reasons growing out of the 
Civil War. Then he devoted his energies to the enlistment of 
Northampton’s quota of soldiers and to their comfort in the field; 
was sent to the Massachusetts Senate in 1864, and made a mem- 
ber of the State Valuation Committee of the same year; was a 
member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1865- 
6-7, and in 1873.” 

In 1883, Mr. Dudley was elected to the presidency of Clarke 
School and held that office until his death. For many years he 
had suffered from bronchial trouble, and, following a severe at- 
tack of asthma, he passed away at 6.30 A. M., Thursday, February 
27, 1896, leaving his daughter Theresa, and his widow, Theresa 
Hunt Bates, to whom he was married on May 7, 1851, to mourn 
his loss. Mrs. Dudley was a daughter of the late Isaac C. Bates, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts... She died on March 
9, 1901. 

An intimate friend who thoroughly appreciated and valued 
Mr. Dudley’s intellectual attainments, has described him “as a 
man of the old school, liberal in many ways but still he clung to 
the teachings and example of his Puritan ancestors. The domi- 
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nant principle of his life was thoroughness. Never anything was 
half-way accomplished by him.” And Mr. Hubbard said: “From 
1883 until his death he was more conservative than I was, and we 
often differed as to the best policy to be pursued; when his reason 
was convinced, he was always ready to yield,—one of the hardest 
tasks for a man of his character; but these differences never af- 
fected our confidence in each other, nor our trust and love.” 

Referring to the organization of Clarke School, Mr. Hubbard 
said, “The charter was obtained, a meeting of the Corporators 
was called, and the question was asked, ‘What system should be 
adopted?’ It was Mr. Dudley, I think, who proposed that Miss 
Rogers should be invited with her little school, to form the nu- 
cleus of the Clarke Institution. She came—a school was opened 
in the Gothic Seminary where Mr. Dudley had taught and lived 
so many years. I doubt if ever a day passed while the school was 
in his house, that Mr. Dudley did not visit the school and give to 
Miss Rogers and the other teachers the help of his wise counsel 
and sympathy. When the school was removed from his home to 
Round Hill, he continued his watchful care. 

“He was chairman of our school committee from its organiz- 
ation until his death, and a more devoted friend and officer could 
not have been found, until failing years, loss of hearing and of 
sight, with declining health forbade his frequent attendance at the 
school. Even then his advice was given whenever desired, and 
Miss Yale, during the many years of her connection with the 
school, has received from him the same encouragement and help 
that was given to Miss Rogers.” 

It is interesting to add that from the day he made his memor- 
able impassioned plea before the legislature for the passage of an 
act incorporating the Clarke Institution, until his death in 1896, 
Mr. Dudley did all in his power to advance its best interests and 
to aid Miss Rogers in every way, while during the last fourteen 
years of his life, 1883-1896, he acceptably served as its president. 
He forcibly urged the State to cease discriminating against the 
parents of the deaf and the blind, in the matter of education, after 
professing a policy of free schooling to all children, especially 
urging that deaf children should be educated in the school pre- 
ferred by the parents, with “no distinction on account of the 
wealth or poverty of the parents or guardians of such children.” 
He strove to have the word “dumb” stricken from all official 
documents and literature that applied to intelligent beings capable 
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of being taught speech, contending that “the sooner all phrase- 
ology which has so long served to broaden, deepen and intensify 
demarcation between hearing and deaf pupils, is discarded, the 
better it will be for the latter class.””, And he showed how the best 
lexicography had declared that the word “dumb” is properly 
applied only to creatures which do not possess the organs of 
articulate speech. To apply to the deaf child an epithet which 
expresses the most universal characteristic of the brute creation, 
is to keep alive in the public mind debasing and disparaging as- 
scciations.” And through his efforts “her deaf children now 
figure in official phraseclogy simply as Massachusetts pupils.” 

At the fourth conference of principals and superintendents, 
held in May, 1880, Mr. Dudley explained how the word dumb “‘is 
fraught with painful associations to every sensitive mind, is dis- 
paraging to the deaf, and humiliating to them and their kindred. 
In all cases where the word ‘deaf’ will not suffice, let us use the 
expression, ‘deaf-mute,’ which is more accurate, more philo- 
sophical and more humane. When we would distinguish brutes 
from ourselves, and especially when we would er-phasize the dis- 
tinguishing mark of their inferiority, we call them ‘dumb brutes.’ 
When the apostle, Peter, would emphasize the infatuation of 
Balaam, it was ot enough for him to say, ‘an ass forbade the 
madness of the prophet,’ but he must needs say it was a ‘dumb 
ass.. When the prophet, Isaiah, would fitly characterize the 
greedy and faithless religious teachers of his day, it was not 
enough for him to call them ‘dogs,’ but he must call them ‘dumb 
dogs.’ When Mr. Longfellow would exhort us to aim at some- 
thing higher than mere animal existence, it does not suffice for 
him to speak of ‘cattle,’ and ‘driven cattle,’ but it is ‘dumb, driven 
cattle that we should not be like.’” 

Referring to the earliest records of the treatment of the deaf, 
Mr. Dudley said: “.... So it happened that to the Greeks and 
Romans, and to our Saxon ancestors, ignorant of physiology, 
the absence of speech indicated the absence of reason. As the 
deaf-born were always speechless, they were always supposed 
lacking intellect, mentally imbecile, half idiotic; and that is just 
what the old Saxon word, dumb, originally meant, and just why 
it was applied to the deaf. More than this: As the speechlessness 
alias mental imbecility, was not known to be caused by the deaf- 
ness, but was supposed a separate and additional infirmity, the 
deaf-born were supposed subject to a double curse. Hence we 
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have the copulative, and, as well as the epithet dumb—deaf and 
dumb; deaf and stupid, deaf and brutish! The times of that ig- 
norance we must needs wink at, but now that we know better, 
why perpetuate this barbarism? Why not discard and discounte- 
nance this old-fashioned, mistaken, cruel phraseology?” 

Again, in his annual report for the year ending August 31, 
1884, President Dudley, in referring to the “coarse and cruel des- 
ignation” of dumb, wrote: “It may be said that this word in its 
human application, is too strongly intrenched in our vernacular to 
be displaced. But this is not self-evident. Language is not a 
stereotyped thing. A multitude of words which were current in 
Shakespeare’s time, have become obsolete or been radically 
changed in their significance and application. A revision of our 
English version of the Scriptures was called for largely by this 
fact. Simply ceasing to use a word in a given application will 
render it obsolete in that application. It is the prerogative of 
every profession and guild to dictate the terminology of its own’ 
subject matter. There is need only of a beginning in the right 
quarter. Let the word dumb be stricken from the title-page of 
the only periodical of character in this country devoted to the in- 
terests of the deaf, and let it be expunged from the corporate 
name of every deaf-mute institution in the land, and the work 
will be already half done. This change of name can be accom- 
plished by means no more expensive or onerous than a simple 
legislative resolve of two or three lines; possibly, in some cases, 
without even this formality. Then let all instructors and special 
friends of these unfortunates, blot the word in its human applica- 
tion from their vocabulary, use instead ‘deaf-mute’ or ‘deaf,’ and 
the change will soon find its own way into periodicals, newspa- 
pers and popular speech. 

“This is a matter quite independent and outside of all agree- 
ments as to the best system of instruction. Those who teach the 
deaf to speak, demonstrate the impropriety of the current termi- 
nology, and almost unconsciously cease to use it. Those who 
still think the manual method best for a majority of the deaf, can- 
not afford to perpetuate this terminology. To do so, will certainly 
operate to their disadvantage. The public mind is becoming 
thoughtful, inquisitive, sensitive with respect to everything per- 
taining to humanity, and is likely, at no distant day, to regard 
with disfavor any system of instruction with which the use of the 
obnoxious epithet ‘dumb’ applied to human beings, shall become 
exclusively identified. 
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“Tt is earnestly to be hoped that all teachers of the deaf, of 
whatever persuasion as to systems, will cordially co-operate in 
effecting a change to which not the slightest valid objection is ap- 
parent, and that none will longer, unconsciously and needlessly 
counteract in any degree by their language, the high and benevo- 
lent intent of their labors—the elevation and well-being of an un- 
fortunate class.” 

Thus it is gratifying to know that Mr. Dudley’s last days on 
earth were enriched by the message that his earnest efforts, cover- 
ing a period of three years, to have the name of the Clarke Insti- 
tution for Deaf-Mutes changed to the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
had resulted in the passage of an act by the Legislature, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1896. It should also be a source of gratification to all 
friends of deaf children, that of one hundred and thirty-seven 
schools or institutions for the deaf in the United States, only 
nineteen now have the word “dumb” incorporated in the official 
title. 

Yet, notwithstanding this remarkable progress, it is a source 
of regret that the legislatures of the great commonwealths of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, to say nothing 
of other States, have failed “to blot the word ‘dumb’ in its human 
application” from the official designation of institutions designed 
for the education of children whose vocal organs are unimpaired. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ONE OF THE CONCORD GROUP. 


Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, who, in 1877, succeeded Mr. 
Hubbard as president of Clarke School, was born on a farm at 
Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, on December 15, 1831. He 
attended Phillips Exeter Academy; entered Harvard in 1852, 
graduating in 1855. In March of that year he moved to Concord, 
Massachusetts, and since that date has maintained a residence 
in that historic town, though in the intervening years he has 
visited many countries. 

All his life Mr. Sanborn has been a teacher; a practical agi- 
tator who maketh good. For eight years he was the headmaster 
of a flourishing school which he founded in Concord. It is of 
record that he “was the most genial and goodhumored of school- 
masters.” But since 1856, Mr. Sanborn has been a teacher of the 
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Republic : his pupils, the thoughtful men and women of the 
Nation, who earnestly desired to help the oppressed and the de- 
fective. The practical, helpful character of Mr. Sanborn’s pioneer 
philanthropic work has won for him a well-merited reputation. 

On his arrival in Concord, through the kindness of Emerson, 
Mr. Sanborn secured three rooms for himself and sister, in the 
home of Ellery Channing, while they dined at the home of Thor. 
eau’s mother, just across the street. Thus it came about that 
Emerson, Thoreau, Channing, Bronson Alcott, and Sanborn 
grew to know each other intimately. And, it may be added, that 
during the last ten years of his life Ellery Channing resided in 
the home of Mr. Sanborn, in Concord, and died there in Decem- 
ber, I9oI. 

In 1885, Concord had a population of less than twenty-five 
hundred, and only one wealthy resident. Yet Mr. Sanborn gave 
$100 and the town raised $900 more at the first meeting held to 
help the brave men and women who were striving to keep Kansas 
a free State. Then Mr. Sanborn visited Illinois, lowa, and Neb- 
raska, in aid of the Free State movement. On February 18, 1857, 
he introduced John Brown to the Massachusetts Legislature, as 
the sixth descendant of Peter Browne, of the Mayflower, stated 
that Captain Brown had been to Kansas what Miles Standish 
was to the Plymouth Colony, and added: “This man whom all 
Massachusetts rises up to honor, is today an outlaw in Kansas.” 
Mr. Sanborn took John Brown to Concord, and introduced him 
to Thoreau, and Emerson came in and invited the Kansas hero to 
remain with him overnight, and they spent much of the night 
talking about conditions in Kansas. In 1859, John Brown again 
visited the home of Sanborn, who, in 1858, had unsuccessfully 
endeavored to dissuade him from making the Virginia foray. But 
all this is better told in the writings of others. Suffice it to say 
that Sanborn’s brave sister, Sarah, gave watchful care to John 
Brown’s daughters while they attended her brother’s school. 

In September, 1863, Mr. Sanborn was appointed secretary 
and became a member of the executive committee of the Board 
of State Charities of Massachusetts, the first State board of chari- 
ties organized in America. Ten years later he aided in the or- 
ganization of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, in which he has since been a prominent leader. Mr. San- 
born was also one of the original incorporators of the National 
Prison Association, in 1871. 
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In 1865, Mr. Sanborn was associated with Dr. Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe and others, in the organization of the American Social 
Science Association, and acceptably served as its secretary for 
thirty-two years. In 1879, with Bronson Alcott and W. T. Har- 
ris, he opened the Concord School of Philosophy. 

During the years 1863-1868, Mr. Sanborn edited the weekly 
Boston Commonwealth, a strenuous advocate of emancipation. 
In 1868, he became an editor of the Springfield Republican, and 
helped to make it one of the most influential daily papers in the 
country. 

Mr. Sanborn was a strong and efficient colaborer in the Gar- 
diner Greene Hubbard movement of 1864-1867, in behalf of deaf 
children. With Dr. Howe, he perceived the fallacy of classing 
as a charitable act, the education of any of the children of the 
Commonwealth. Dr. Samuel G. Howe was chairman, and Mr. 
Sanborn, secretary of the Board of State Charities, and in their 
annual report for 1865, they sketched “the outlines of a plan by 
which the deaf-mute children of Massachusetts, who, if taught 
at all, are now sent to an adjoining State, can be kept at home, 
and instructed by methods equally good, and, perhaps, superior.” 

The gentlemen again called attention to this important sub- 
ject in the annual report for 1866, and stated that there were 
“three considerations which should have great weight in decid- 
ing this question: 

“First, these unfortunates are, for the time, wards of the 
Commonwealth; and, other things being equal, she should com- 
mit them to the charge of her own citizens rather than to others; 
she should keep them at home rather than send them abroad. 
In the words of the Governor, ‘As ours is the responsibility, be 
ours, also, the grateful labor. To no other object of philanthro- 
py will the warm heart of Massachusetts respond more prompt- 
ly.’ It is well known to those conversant with the subject, that 
great and important changes in the mode of instructing mutes 
have been earnestly advocated by some of the ablest teachers in 
Europe, and that the Governments of France and of Russia have 
taken measures to test the value of these by actual practice. 
Massachusetts may become ever so well convinced that these 
changes are desirable, but she has no power at present to try 
them in practice, for she has no right to prescribe the method of 
instruction at the Asylum in Hartford. 

“Second, any undue aggregation of persons suffering a com- 
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mon infirmity is unwise, because while it intensifies the unfavor- 
able peculiarities growing out of their infirmity, it lessens the 
corrective influence of associating with ordinary persons. 
Schools, therefore, for the infirm or defective, especially boarding 
schools, should be no larger than is necessary. This principle can 
hardly be insisted upon too strongly. Massachusetts now sends a 
hundred mute children to the Hartford Asylum, and if the school 
were nearer the centre of our population, the number would 
probably reach a hundred and fifty, which is even more than is 
necessary for all purposes of classification. This subject was ful- 
ly discussed in our last year’s Report, and it is hardly necessary 
for us to say here, that we do not desire to build up a large and 
costly institution for the deaf-mutes of Massachusetts, but to see 
them distributed in several schools, to which pupils younger than 
are now received at Hartford could be sent. 

“Third, the chief end of the special instruction of mutes is 
to teach language, from learning which, in the ordinary way, 
they are precluded by their infirmity. Now, like other children, 
they are best adapted for this during the tender years of early 
childhood. Every year after a certain age, which is quickly 
reached, the facility for learning language lessens. But the 
reluctance of parents to send mutes from home during childhood 
is very great, and their reluctance naturally increases in propor- 
tion to the distance of the school. 

“Tf, as has been suggested, there were several small schools 
for such children in different parts of the State, and one central 
finishing school, in which the higher branches of learning and the 
trades could be taught, it might meet the wants of this interesting 
class in the best manner, with least interruption of those family 
and social relations which are even more important for them than 
for ordinary children.” 

During the meetings held by the joint legislative committee, 
in 1867, as already explained in earlier chapters, Mr. Sanborn 
told of a pleasant visit he had had with Mabel Hubbard, at her 
father’s residence, how he had “asked questions in geography, 
and heard her recite poetry, and she also asked questions; and I 
believe we answered the questions to our mutual satisfaction.” 
He told of his visit to Miss Rogers’ school at Chelmsford, of the 
progress the pupils were making, especially two who were born 
deaf, and compared their progress with pupils in Hartford. He 
gave an historical resumé of early efforts to educate the deaf, of 
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Pereire’s school in Paris, in 1750, of Braidwood’s school, of the 
efforts of Francis Green, of Dr. Blanchet’s school, and of the 
early age at which the education of deaf children should com- 
mence. Then he advocated day-schools for the deaf, presented 
statistics showing the probable “number of deaf-mute children 
living in cities and thickly-settled localities, who might attend 
such schools in case they were established,” and added: “I do 
not think we have information enough to enable us to say that 
the experiment would certainly succeed; but I think the State 
should put herself in a position to try that experiment, which I 
am convinced, is the very pivot of the whole matter of instructing 
deaf-mutes.” 

Speaking of the oral method, Mr. Sanborn said: “Without 
entering into the question whether that method is correct, or to 
how many children it is applicable, I maintain that children who 
have lost their hearing, but who retain the faculty of speech, 
should at once, without the loss of a day, if possible, have that 
faculty cultivated and improved; and I am prepared, if necessary, 
to show that that mode of teaching by which the faculty of speech 
is retained and improved, is very much neglected at Hartford and 
in almost every institution for the instruction of deaf-mutes in 
this country.” 

Mr. Sanborn’s testimony before the Legislative committee 
covers a total of more than twenty-six pages, yet to his lasting 
honor be it recorded, that only once did he use the word “dumb,” 
when referring to the deaf, save in quoting from the writings or 
statements of others. ‘The deaf” or “deaf-mutes” were his in- 
variable expressions. 

Early in 1868, Mr. Sanborn became a corporator of Clarke 
School, being elected to the vacancy created by the retirement 
of a member of the board, an office he still holds. In 1877, Mr. 
Sanborn was elected to the presidency to succeed Mr. Hubbard, 
and efficiently discharged the duties of that office for five years. 
Mr. Sanborn’s clear conception of the value of speech to the 
deaf child, is forcibly shown in his annual reports, as president of 
Clarke School, to the State Board of Education. In 1878, he 
wrote: 

“The (deaf) pupils who acquire a knowledge of the higher 
branches must be comparatively few, (as they are in our public 
schools), while, from the difficulties which deafness creates, the 
time spent in learning the elementary branches is generally pro- 
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longed. If, in addition to these, the deaf pupil shows some dull- 
ness or eccentricity of mind, as not unfrequently happens, his 
progress in learning is still more delayed, and a point may be 
reached beyond which he cannot easily go. Add to this, again, 
the fact that the same disease or defective condition of health, 
which first caused the deafness, may continue to affect the vigor 
of the child, and it will readily be seen that the teacher of deaf 
children has to contend against many obstacles which hardly 
show themselves in the instruction of those who can hear. To 
overcome these, the Corporation has endeavored to secure teach- 
ers who have a special fitness for our method of instruction, and 
in this we have been so far successful that the results at the 
Clarke Institution have been useful and encouraging in a high 
degree. Were this simply our own opinion we might hesitate 
to express it with entire confidence; but it is confirmed, as we 
understand, by the judgment of the Board of Education, which 
supervises all the schools of Massachusetts, and by that of other 
impartial persons from many states and countries, who have 
visited and inspected our schools. A difference of opinion still 
exists as to the extent to which the teaching of articulation and 
by articulation ought to be carried in particular cases; but all who 
understand our methods and results are agreed, that much useful 
instruction is given here where the only teaching is by articula- 
tion, and where but one-third of the whole number received have 
been either semi-deaf or semi-mute. Practically a majority of 
them are congenital mutes, who here acquire and retain articula- 
tion and are made independent of the sign language in their 
whole education. In order to do this it is important that the in- 
struction of our pupils should begin early and should be carried 
on as methodically, and with as many advantages as possible.’ 

In 1879, his report contains this statement: 

“How valuable this instruction has been to those pupils who 
have left the Clarke School, either by graduation or before com- 
pleting their course, will appear in part, from the letters quoted 
and the statements made in the report of Miss Rogers concerning 
the experience of pupils after leaving school. It will be seen, for 
example, that not only those who were regarded here as pro- 
ficient pupils, but several others, have made their way in the 
world by virtue of what they learned at the Clarke Institution. 
It is often thought and sometimes said that our mode of instruc- 
tion is a costly luxury—well enough for the rich and the in- 
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telligent, but not so well adapted to the poor or dull children. 
We find, on the contrary, that, just as it is the poor who need it 
most, so they profit most by it. Being restored to society in 
some degree by the power of speech and lip-reading acquired 
here, pupils of this class are more ready to support themselves 
by diligent labor than those who can only use the sign language; 
while to those who have gone on well in their studies, a wider 
range of occupation is opened than the deaf-mute taught by signs 
can enter upon. This, at all events, is our belief, and the facts 
stated by the Principal seem to confirm it.” 

In his interesting address on “The Instruction of the Deaf 
in America,” delivered at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
opening of the Clarke School, October 12, 1892, Mr. Sanborn 
cited many facts of historical value in connection with the move- 
ment that culminated in the successful introduction of oral teach- 
ing here in America. 

In his characteristic address, welcoming to Clarke School 
the members of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, in June, 1899, Mr. Sanborn said: “We 
welcome here, as we have always welcomed, those who take a 
different view of our branch of education from that which ex- 
perience has taught us to follow. The accomplished and ener- 
getic instructors in the American schools that preceded ours were 
subjects of my admiration when I first began to inspect their 
schools, thirty-five years ago, and I never have lost that feeling 
of respect which such talent and zeal, even if misdirected in de- 
tails, must ever inspire in the friends of mankind. They have 
learned to value, more highly than they then did, the methods 
which they had hardly known, or but doubtingly tried; and we 
have learned to recognize the difficulties which -hey fearlessly 
pointed out to us in our chosen path. We shall continue to differ, 
I suppose,—nor do I regret it—in some of the details of instruc- 
tion; but we can agree to differ, so long as we all keep in view the 
great purpose of all instruction.” 

(To be continued.) 














SPECIAL REPORT UPON THE DEAF, BASED ON THE 
RETURNS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS. 


PREPARED BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, AS EXPERT SPECIAL 
AGENT OF THE CENSUS OFFICE. 


(Continued from page 469, Vol. VIII.) 


Ability to read the lips——Out of a total of 89,287 persons re- 
ported at the Twelfth Census as deaf, 14,474 could read the lips, 
13,986 could not, and in 60,827 cases the ability to read the lips was 
not stated. 

The large number of “not stated” cases is remarkable; but the 
reason becomes intelligible from an examination of Table xx1, in 
which the ability to read the lips is considered in connection with the 
period of life when deafness occurred, the degree of deafness, and 
the ability to speak. 

The question relating to lip-reading (or “speech-reading,” as it 
is more correctly termed) was very poorly answered by the partially 
deaf, and the majority of the answers were in the negative. Too 
few replies were received to warrant analysis, and the whole of the 
partially deaf were therefore tabulated as not answering the ques- 
tion. This accounts for the large number of “not stated” cases 
among the deaf from adult life, and among those who speak well, 
for the vast majority of those who speak well, or who became deaf 
in adult life, were partially deaf. 

Table xx1 is illustrated by Diagram 20. 

So far as the census returns show, the power of speech-reading 
is confined to the totally deaf. This does not arise from any natural 
incapacity on the part of the partially deaf to acquire the art, but 
from artificial conditions which interfere with its acquisition. 

A person who is only slightly deaf usually turns his head away 
from the person with whom he converses, to one side or the other, 
to favor his best ear, often placing his hand to his ear to increase the 
volume of sound. 





1A reprint of ‘‘Special Reports: the Blind and the Deaf,’’ in the part relat- 
ing to the Deaf; issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, 1906. Commenced in the October, 1906, number of 
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The turning away of the head, while it may not perhaps en- 
tirely prevent the possibility of speech-reading, is certainly not favor- 
able to it, for the speech-reader must look at the speaker, so as to 
observe the movements of his mouth and the expression of his face. 


TaBLE XXI.—7he deaf, by ability to read lips, period of life when deafness 
occurred, degree of deafness, and ability to speak. 

















| ABILITY TO READ LIPS 
PERIOD OF LIFE WHEN DEAFNESS {| _ 
OCCURRED, DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, | Total | Ca | | 
2 nread| Cannot | Not 
AND ABILITY TO SPEAK | lips read lips | prernt 
as 
cbs ris dxchenwsana 89,287 14,474 | 13,986 | 60,827 
When deafness occurred : | 
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Many slightly deaf persons, however, do keep their eyes fixed 
upon the speaker’s face, and in such cases it is probable that what 
they hear is unconsciously supplemented by something they see. 
They may not call this speech-reading or know anything consciously 
about the art, but they recognize the fact that they do not seem to 
hear so well with their eyes closed. Perhaps it might be more cor- 
rect to say that they have less difficulty in understanding speech 
when they are watching the face of the speaker than when their 
eyes are closed. This means that sight undoubtedly aids them in 
comprehending what is said. 

In cases of graver disability, where the degree of deafness is so 
great as to make it very difficult to carry on conversation by ear, the 
speaker’s mouth is usually applied directly to the deaf person’s ear, 
thus precluding entirely the possibility of speech-reading. It is 
probable that the partially deaf of the present census belong largely 
to this class. 

Even when resort is had to artificial appliances to aid the hear- 
ing, the conditions are not favorable to speech-reading, for the mouth 
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On the other hand, the totally deaf, though laboring under a 
greater natural disability than the partially deaf, are not hampered 
by these artificial hindrances to speech-reading. They do not turn 
their heads away from the speaker in order to hear better with one 
ear, for they do not hear at all. For the same reason words are 
never spoken into their ears. Artificial appliances, too, to aid the 
hearing never impede their view of the speaker’s mouth, for they do 
not use them. They are free to rivet their whole attention upon the 
visible manifestations of utterance. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that some of them should have succeeded in acquiring a useful ability 
to read the lips, even without special instruction, by simple observa- 
tion and persistent effort. It is only surprising that the partially 
deaf should not have been equally successful. Better equipped by 
nature, they are less efficient in this respect. Two senses used to- 
gether, one supplementing the deficiencies of the other, would seem 
to be a better equipment for speech-reading than the one sense of 
sight alone; but the partially deaf as a class do not read the lips. 
The special difficulties in their way, however, are all artificial and not 
inherent in the nature of the case, and could therefore be removed. 

Speech-reading is now taught in our special schools for the 
deaf, so that many of the deaf from childhood have had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the art by instruction. Most of those, however, 
who lost hearing in adult life have not apparently yet learned of this 
important means of ameliorating their condition. They fly to hear- 
ing trumpets and speaking tubes for relief, but rarely think of “lip- 
reading” in this connection. Many of them have never even heard 
the word, or have associated lip-reading with the “deaf and dumb” 
rather than with themselves. 

Failure to reply to the simple question whether the person could 
or could not read the lips can only be taken as an indication of 
ignorance as to what is meant by the term “lip-reading.” This in- 
volves the further point that the persons who failed to reply were, 
as a matter of fact, unable to read the lips, for if they could do so 
they would have known the meaning of the question, and no ap- 
parent reason exists why they should not have answered it. It is 
hardly conceivable that several thousands of persons should have 
failed to answer “yes” or “no” to that particular question, while 
freely answering others, if they understood it. 

We conclude, therefore, that they did not understand it, and 
that they could not read the lips. The answers should have been in 
the negative. 
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From Table xx1 it appears that the total number of persons re- 
ported as able to read the lips was 14,474, all of whom were totally 
deaf. These constitute 39 per cent of the totally deaf and 16 per 
cent of the whole of the deaf. 

Of these 14,474 cases, 12,755, or 88 per cent, were deaf from 
childhood, and 1,516, or 10 per cent, were deaf from adult life; 
5,140, or 36 per cent, could speak well; 4,693, or 32 per cent, could 
speak imperfectly; and 4,641, or 32 per cent, could not speak at all. 
Roughly speaking, about one-third could speak well, one-third im- 
fectly, and one-third not at all. 

It is rather remarkable that 4,641 persons who could not speak 
at all should have been returned as able to read the lips. The ex- 
planation seems to lie in the fact that speech and speech-reading, 
though always taught together in schools for the deaf, are two sepa- 
rate and distinct arts, and pupils may succeed in one and fail in the 
other. Many good speakers are poor lip-readers and many good 
lip-readers are poor speakers. The persons referred to probably 
acquired their ability to read the lips by special instruction in school, 
in which case they were also taught speech; and, since they were 
returned as unable to speak, this means that they failed to profit by 
their speech instruction sufficiently to be included among those who 
speak imperfectly or well, while retaining a useful ability to under- 
stand the speech of others by watching, the mouth. 

In Table xx1r the deaf are analyzed by their ability to read the 
lips, and by age when deafness occurred. 

Table xx11 is illustrated by Diagram 21. 

From Table xxi it appears that very few of the deaf who can 
read the lips lost hearing in adult life (Diagram 21), and that most 
of them (62 per cent) became deaf in early childhood, before reach- 
ing the age of 5. 

The deaf who can read the lips thus belong chiefly to the class 
totally deaf from early childhood (under 5), all of whom are nat- 
urally deaf and dumb. 

The strange anomaly is here presented, that those who are by 
nature the least qualified to read the lips (the deaf and dumb who 
are.totally deaf) are most successful in acquiring the art; whereas 
those who are best qualified by nature (the partially deaf who speak 
well) are least successful. 

The explanation lies in the fact that most of the partially deaf 
who speak well, became deaf in adult life and have not received any 
special instruction in lip-reading; whereas most of the deaf and 
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dumb who are totally deaf, lost hearing in early childhood and were 
sent to special schools for the deaf, where they were taught speech- 
reading as a regular part of their curriculum. The difference is due 
to instruction. 

Usual means of communication—Table 1° shows the usual 
means of communication employed by the deaf. Four methods of 
communication are noted: Si (sign-language) ; fg (finger-spelling) ; 
sp (speech) ; and wr (writing). 

Some of the deaf use one of these methods alone, others employ 
two or more, and still others, all of them. It therefore becomes 
advisable to classify the methods of communication employed, in 
order to study the combinations intelligently. 

We may commence by dividing the deaf into two classes—those 
who employ the sign-language and those who do not. 

Each of these classes may be divided into two broad groups 
(analogous to genera), viz, those who employ finger-spelling and 
those who do not. 

Each of these broad groups may be divided into two subgroups 
(analogous to species), viz, those who employ speech and those who 
do not. 

Each of these subgroups may be still further divided into two 
varieties, those who resort to writing and those who do not. 


DIAGRAM 22. 
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‘Of the General Tables. Omitted from this republication. 
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Diagram 22 exhibits the whole scheme of classification, after 
the manner of a genealogical chart, with the varieties reported in the 
census returns, arranged in accordance with the classification. Fif- 
teen varieties are reported, and these include all the possible com- 
binations of si, fg, sp, and wr. 

Table xx111 shows the method of communication employed, by 
the period of life when deafness occurred and the degree of deafness. 

The methods of communication shown in Table xx111 are illus- 
trated by Diagram 23. 


DIAGRAM 23. 
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si- Sign Language; fg- Finger Spelling; sp-Speech; wr-Writing. 


Out of 89,287 deaf, the usual methods of communication are 
stated in 86,635 cases, and not stated in 2,652. The following per- 
centages have been calculated upon the stated cases: 


THE DEAF. 
BROAD CLASSES. 


DE ixiviswaves ...29.7 per cent employ the sign-language. 
reas wgielalp ioe tetane aires 70.3 per cent do not. 


BROAD GROUPS. 


Si fg.... ......20.9 per cent employ both sign-language and finger-spelling. 
i Sis ccs states ates 8.8 per cent employ sign-language but not finger-spelling. 
— fg........... 1.7 per cent employ finger-spelling but not sign language. 


— —...........68.6 per cent employ neither sign-language nor finger-spelling. 
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PRINCIPAL SUBGROUPS. 


Si fg sp....... 4.9 per cent employ sign-language, finger-spelling, and 


speech. 
er fe —.0005 ..16.0 per cent employ si and fg but not sp. 
Si — —..008 .. 7.6 per cent employ si but not fg or sp. 
“= =— SD .icexe 68.3 per cent employ sp but not si or fg. 


3.2 per cent employ other combinations of si, fg, and sp. 
PRINCIPAL VARIETIES. 


Si fg sp wr.. 4.7 per cent employ sign-language, finger-spelling, speech, 
and writing. 


Si fg — wr..14.8 per cent employ si, fg, and wr but not sp. 
si — — —.. 7.2 per cent employ si but not fg, sp, or wr. 
— — sp —..67.6 per cent employ sp but not si, fg, or wr. 


5-7 per cent employ other varieties. 


The total number employing the sign-language is 25,748, the 
total using finger-spelling is 19,570, the total using speech is 64,918, 
and the total who resort to writing is 19,388. Writing, although the 
clearest and most definite means of communication known to the 
deaf, is as a rule used only as a last resort, because it is, of all means 
known, the slowest and most laborious. We can not assume that 
those persons can not write who do not specify writing among the 
means they employ. This omission simply means that they can 
make themselves sufficiently understood by the other methods speci- 
fied, and do not usually resort to writing as a means of communica- 
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Diagram 24 contrasts the usual means of communication em- 
ployed by the deaf from childhood and deaf from adult life; and by 
the totally deaf and partially deaf, using “subgroups” as sufficiently 
detailed for the purposes of comparison. 

This diagram shows that the deaf from adult life and the par- 
tially deaf employ substantially only one of the methods of com- 


munication known, viz, — — sp (speech without sign-language or 
finger-spelling). 

Of the deaf from adult life, 99.5 per cent employ — — sp, and 
only 0.5 per cent employ other means. 

Of the partially deaf, 96.2 per cent employ — — sp, and only 


3.8 per cent employ other means. 

The following percentages relate to the deaf from childhood 
(under 20) and are based upon 47,880 cases in which the usual 
means of communication are stated (Table xxu1r). 


THE DEAF FROM CHILDHOOD (UNDER 20). 


BROAD CLASSES. 


_ ree -«++52.7 per cent employ the sign-language. 
ie ave rateieteias/ late 47.3 per cent do not. 

BROAD GROUPS. 
_ freee. 37.3 per cent employ both sign-language and finger-spelling. 
reer 15.4 per cent employ si but not fg. 
a EE winike 3.0 per cent employ fg but not si. 
—— a elses ire 44.3 per cent employ neither si nor fg. 

SUBGROUPS. 

Si fg sp.... 8.8 per cent employ sign-language, finger-spelling, and speech. 
Si fg —....28.5 per cent employ si and fg but not sp. 
Si — sp.... 2.1 per cent employ si and sp but not fg. 
Si — —....13.3 per cent employ si but not fg or sp. 
— fg sp.... 0.9 per cent employ fg and sp but not si. 
— fg —.... 2.1 per cent employ fg but not si or sp. 


— -— sp....43.8 per cent employ sp but not si or fg. 
— — —.... 0.5 per cent employ neither fg, si, nor sp (only writing). 


Diagrams 25 and 26 contrast the usual means of communica- 
tion employed by the totally and partially deaf from childhood 
(under 20), distinguishing the age when deafness occurred by five- 
year groups. 

From these diagrams it appears that comparatively few of the 
deaf from childhood who lost hearing after reaching the age of 5, 
whether totally or partially deaf, employ other means of communica- 
tion than — — sp (speech without sign-language or finger-spelling). 
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si - Sign Language; 1g- Finger Spelling; sp- Speech. 


Of those who became deaf before reaching the age of 5, the par- 
tially deaf, with few exceptions, also employ — — sp (Diagram 26), 
so that the use of the special means of communication (sign-language 
and finger-spelling) seems to be confined chiefly to the totally deaf 


who lost hearing before reaching the age of 5 (Diagram 25). 


The 


number of persons employing sign-language or finger-spelling who 
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do not belong to this group (the totally deaf from early childhood) 
is so small as to form only an insignificant fraction of the whole, 
i excepting in case of the totally deaf who lost hearing between 5 and 
; | 10 years (Diagram 25) and the partially deaf who became deaf be- 
“ fore 5 (Diagram 26). 

Table xx1v shows, for the deaf from childhood (under 20), the 
usual means of communication, by degree of deafness and age when 
| deafness occurred. 
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si-Sign language, fi-inger spelling, sa- Speech. 
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Diagrams 27 and 28 contrast the usual means of communication 
employed by the totally and partially deaf from early childhood (under 
5), distinguishing the deaf from birth from those who became deaf 
in infancy (under 2) and those who lost hearing between 2 and 5. 
The use of the special means (sign-language and finger-spelling) is 
substantially confined to the totally deaf from early childhood (Dia- 
gram 27). 

The following percentages relate to the totally deaf from early 
childhood (under 5), and are based upon 24,196 cases in which the 
usual means of communication are stated according to the preceding 
table. 


THE TOTALLY DEAF FROM EARLY CHILDHOOD (UNDER 5). 


BROAD CLASSES. 


ee 85.9 per cent employ the sign-language. 
inssce aleeretersieiere 14.1 per cent do not. 


BROAD GROUPS. 


i ere 61.9 per cent employ both sign language and finger-spelling. 
> ees 24.0 per cent employ si but not fg. 
St eer 4.7 per cent employ fg but not si. 
cee 9.4 per cent employ neither si nor fg. 
SUBGROUPS. 


Si fg sp....11.6 per cent employ sign-language, finger-spelling and speech. 


Si fg —....50.3 per cent employ si and fg but not sp. 
Si — sp.... I.5 percent employ si and sp but not fg. 
Si — —....22.5 per cent employ si but not fg or sp. 
— fg sp. ., I.o per cent employ fg and sp but not si. 
— fg —.... 3.7 per cent employ fg but not si or sp. 


— — sp.... 8.7 per cent employ sp but not si or fg. 
— — —.... 0.7 per cent employ neither si, fg, nor sp (only writing). 


Table xxv shows, for the deaf from early childhood (under 5), 
the usual means of communication, degree of deafness, and age when 
deafness occurred. 
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TABLE XXV.—The deaf from early childhood (under 5), by degvee of deafness, 
age when deafness occurred, and methods of communication. 











TOTALLY DEAF PARTIALLY DEAF 

















Age when deafness || Age when deafness 
occurred occurred 
METHOD OF —— —————__—_—_—_- 
Total — aaa Total . aon re end 
Birth sriatae under Birth eee under 
2 9 i ae ee 
a =e ne a Men Senin 
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Methods of communica- i | ai an a | ~ 
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The following percentages relate to the totally deaf from birth, 
and are based upon 11,426 cases in which the usual means of com- 
munication are stated (Table xxv): 


THE TOTALLY DEAF FROM BIRTH. 
BROAD CLASSES. 
Si............87.5 per cent employ the sign language. 
ae OE IE eT 12.5 per cent do not. 
BROAD GROUPS. 
Si fg........59.0 per cent employ both sign-language and finger-spelling. 
Si —........28.5 per cent employ si but not fg. 


— fg........ 4.9 per cent employ fg but not si. 
— —........ 7.6 per cent employ neither si nor fg. 
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SUBGROUPS. 


Si fg sp.... 9.5 per cent employ sign-language, finger spelling and speech. 


Si fg —....49.5 per cent employ si and fg but not sp. 
Si — sp.... 1.1 per cent employ si and sp but not fg. 
Si — —....27.3 per cent employ si but not fg or sp. 
— fg sp.... 0.8 per cent employ fg and sp but not si. 
— fg —.... 4.2 per cent employ fg but not si or sp. 
— — sp.... 6.9 per cent employ sp but not si or fg. 


— — —.... 0.7 per cent employ neither si, fg, nor sp (only writing). 

Table xxvi shows the total number of deaf persons using sign- 
language, finger-spelling, speech, or writing, in connection with the 
age when deafness occurred. 


Table xxvI1 is illustrated by Diagrams 29 and 30. 


DIAGRAM 29. 
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From Table xxvi and the diagrams it will be observed that the 
use of sign-language, finger-spelling, or writing is substantially con- 
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fined to persons who lost hearing before they were 20 years of age; 
and that comparatively few who became deaf after 5 years of age 
employ them as means of communication. 

The usual means of communication employed by the deaf throw 
light upon their social environment, for it is obvious that however 
much the deaf may mingle with people generally in pursuing their 
daily vocations in life, they are restricted in their social intercourse 
to persons who understand the means of communication they employ. 
It is with such persons principally that they associate upon intimate 
terms, and it is from among them that they choose their partners in 
marriage. 

In considering the four means of communication employed by 
the deaf it will be noted that speech and writing are understood by 
hearing people generally, and that sign-language and finger-spelling 
are not. Speech and writing, therefore, are principally employed by 
the deaf in communicating with hearing persons; sign-language and 
finger-spelling principally in talking with other deaf persons. 

Although the majority of the deaf can speak, speech is not read- 
ily understood by them on account of their deafness. Only those who 
are partially deaf or who can read the lips can understand it. Writing, 
therefore, is the only means of communication understood generally 
both by the deaf and hearing, but its use is limited to educated 
persons. While writing is commonly employed in communicating 
with others at a distance, it is comparatively rarely used in talking 
with people close at hand. A deaf person may converse by writing 
with a hearing person, or a hearing person with a deaf; but the deaf 
do not communicate with the deaf in this way, nor the hearing with 
the hearing. Writing, therefore, as a direct means of communica- 
tion, is limited to the communications of the deaf with the hearing, 
and vice versa. 

In communicating with hearing persons, speech without writing 
(sp —) is used by the deaf who speak well, writing without speech 
(— wr) by those who do not speak at all, and both speech and 
writing (sp wr) by those who speak imperfectly—not necessarily 
both at the same time, but speech in talking with persons who can 
understand their imperfect articulation, and writing with those who 
do not. Both speech and writing (sp wr) may also be reported by 
persons who speak well, in which case we may interpret the returns 
to mean that these deaf persons were poor lip-readers, and could not 
understand the speech of the persons with whom they conversed, 
who were therefore obliged to reply by writing. 
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Where speech is reported as the sole means of communication 
(— — sp —) we may interpret this to mean that the deaf persons 
can understand speech as well as use it, so that other means of com- 
munication are not resorted to. Such persons, therefore, are either 
partially deaf, or are persons who are able to read the lips; and their 
social intercourse is with hearing persons rather than deaf. 

The sign-language is a special language peculiar to the deaf. 
It is not understood by people generally, and to the majority of the 
deaf themselves it is a foreign language. If, as is probable, the deaf 
who understand it are chiefly those who use it, then it {s obvious that 
more than two-thirds of the deaf (70.3 per cent) do not understand 
it, for only 29.7 per cent employ it as a means of communication, and 
these consist largely of persons who are totally deaf from early child- 
hood (under 5). 

The sign-language, then, is employed chiefly by the deaf in con- 
versing with other deaf persons who lost hearing completely in early 
childhood (under 5). It is intelligible to only a small section of 
hearing persons, who consist mainly of those who, as children, were 
thrown closely into association with the deaf who employed it— 
chiefly the brothers, sisters, and children of persons totally deaf from 
early childhood (under 5). Few hearing adults acquire the lan- 
guage, and these consist mainly of professional instructors of the 
deaf. 

Finger-spelling is employed incidentally by the educated deaf 
who use the sign-language in talking with one another, but chiefly 
as a means of expressing proper names, like the names of persons 
and places. Comparatively few of the deaf use it alone as a means 
of communication except in talking with hearing persons who under- 
stand it. The limitations to its use are the same as those noted for 
the sign-language, except that it is understood by a somewhat larger 
circle of hearing persons. Hearing adults easily learn to spell upon 
their fingers, whereas they find it as difficult to acquire the sign- 
language as any foreign tongue. 

The American Manual Alphabet employed in finger-spelling by 
the deaf is shown in the illustrations’ on pages 96, 97, and 98, which 
have been copied from plates supplied by the Volta Bureau, which 
were prepared under the direction of the late Dr. Joseph C. Gordon. 

In concluding this subject we may say that when the English 
language alone is employed in its spoken, written, or finger-spelled 





*Omitted from this republication. 
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forms without any recourse to the sign-language (— fg, sp, or wr) 
the deaf persons associate principally, if not exclusively, with hearing 
persons. i 

Where the sign-language (si — — —) alone is employed they 
associate principally, if not exclusively, with persons totally deaf 
from early childhood (under 5) and their hearing brothers, sisters, 
or children. 

Where both the sign-language (si) and the English language 
(fg, sp, or wr) are employed, they associate with both of the classes 
referred to above. 

(To be continued.) 
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DEAF STUDENTS IN A HIGH SCHOOL FOR THE 
HEARING. 


FRANCES WETTSTEIN, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


On January thirty-first, 1907, four pupils graduated from the 
Milwaukee School for the Deaf. Two of these are attending high 
school with hearing boys and girls. They are young people of aver- 
age ability, and somewhat timid and retiring in disposition; there- 
fore, it was deemed best to place them in charge of a special teacher 
half a day.t. This teacher assists them in the more difficult studies 
and is helpful in a social way. She sits with them, and, if they fail 
to understand the regular teacher, she repeats, without voice, what 
the latter has said. The deaf pupils recite as the other students do. 
In the afternoon they get along without any special help. 

This arrangement is only an experiment, but, judging from the 
results gained in so short a time, it undoubtedly will result in the 
permanent appointment of a special teacher for the deaf in one of the 
city high schools. This would enable every pupil of average ability 
to gain a high-school education, while heretofore only the brightest 
and those possessing a great deal of self-assertion could do it. 

Graduates from any accredited day school in the State would be 
admitted, and it is hoped that enough students will apply to warrant 
the appointment of a permanent teacher. 

Thanks are due to the Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Milwaukee for his ready grasp of the situation, and for his interest 
in solving the problem of the higher education of the Deaf in Day 
Schools. 


‘In a private letter to the editor, Miss Wetts tein gives the Sliuelan 
additional facts and observations, which we take the liberty of printing: 
“The girl [one of the two pupils] attending High School is sixteen years of 
age, was born absolutely stone deaf, and has the mental ability of the average 
girl of that age. She needs very little help in lip-reading, does remarkably 
well in her English and algebra, and is exceedingly happy in her work and 
with her associates. Of course, many others have gone to hearing schools 
without special help, but those were only the brightest ones or those who could 
afford to go to private schools, where the teachers were paid for the special 
help. By having a special teacher at the high school, it will give every pupil— 
rich or poor, bright or those with only average mental ability—an opportunity 
to gain a higher education in conformity with the fundamental principles of 
the Day Schools. I do feel elated over the achievement, if only enough will 
apply to warrant the appointment of a permanent teacher.’ 
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NOTES FROM GERMANY. 
AMKEA SCHMIDT, EMDEN, GERMANY. 


About Michaelmas, 1906, a great change took place in the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf in Emden (Province of Hannover). Oberlehrer 
Otto Danger, having been for twenty-four years the principal of the 
school, asked for his dismission, and it was granted to him. He 
went with his family to Goslar, Hanover, where he is residing now. 

Mr. Heinrich Stelling was chosen his successor by the Board of 
Trustees, and our government accepted him. We all know Mr. 
Stelling well already, for he had been working with us as a teacher 
of our school from 1890 till 1905. At Easter, 1905, two years’ leave 
was granted to Mr. Stelling. He wanted to carry out one of his 
favorite ideas to establish an institution for feeble-minded hearing 
children. Kirchrode, near Hannover, he chose for his abode, took 
a nice house and garden, and had great pleasure seeing his work 
successful. From all parts of Germany pupils were sent to him, 
and they found a warm welcome and a very nice, comfortable home 
with Mr. Stelling and his wife. After two years the “Heilpada- 
gogium”’ (that is the name of Mr. Stelling’s institution) is really 
flourishing, but when the call came to Mr. Stelling to become prin- 
cipal of the school where he had worked for so long, he accepted, 
and we are glad to have him back. Surely our Institution will ben- 
efit by his experience which he gathered, not only while teaching, 
but also by paying visits to the best German Institutions, and also 
the famed Norwegian Schools. Mr. Stelling certainly is a man who 
is in earnest in his work, and does it thoroughly; so we are full of 
hope that our school will prosper under his guidance and care. 

To make the following understood, I have to mention, first, that 
our German customs of training the deaf are entirely different from 
what you see in America. Our deaf leave school at 14 or 15 years 
of age, without having been trained to earn their living. ‘They do 
not understand any craft at all, and have to learn everything, as far 
as the craft is concerned, after school. The Board of Trustees 
therefore tries, during the last year of pupils in school, to find capable 
masters who are willing to take upon them the whole care, giving 
them lodgings, food, and clothing, and teaching them during the 
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time of their apprenticeship, which lasts generally four years. It 
would be very difficult to find always willing men if our government 
had not stepped in. In 1817 an order was issued that every crafts- 
man who undertakes the training of a deaf boy in his own craft, so 
as to put him in the way of earning his living, should receive at the 
end of the apprenticeship, the pupil having passed an examination 
and being found able, the sum of M. 150 (about $37). Just now I 
read in the newspaper that the reward is to be increased to M. 200 
(about $50). The reason given for the increase is that living has 
become so much more expensive, lodgings and food having consider- 
ably risen in price. 





A VISIT TO THE CHEFOO, CHINA, SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF. 


DupLEY N. CARPENTER. 


[The following letter, sent to a church paper, but not used by it, 
is here published as giving our readers a view of Mrs. Mills’ school 
and its work that we feel sure they will be glad to have.—EpITor 
REVIEW. | 

U.S. S. RaLeicH, Mania, P. I., 
December 15th, 1906. 

Dear Sir:—I have recently visited a school for the Deaf in 
Chefoo, China, which impressed me as being the beginning of a 
great work among the Chinese. I therefore wish to bring it to the 
attention of your readers in order that those who are seeking to help 
a deserving mission may know of its existence. 

Having heard much adverse criticism of the actual benefit of 
Christian missionary work among the Chinese, I took the first op- 
portunity to visit these schools in Chefoo in order to judge for 
myself. Through the courtesy of Rev. George Cornwell I spent the 
day at the Presbyterian Mission and visited Mrs. Mills’ School. I 
have only praise and admiration for the work being done by all these 
teachers, and I also wish to add my testimony to the devotion of the 
Roman Catholic Missionaries, Sisters, and teachers of the French 
Franciscan’s Mission, Chefoo. Quite as important in sustaining the 
missionary work in all parts of the Orient is the Chinese Inland Mis- 
sion School at Chefoo, where the children of Missionaries are re- 
ceived and educated, thus allowing their parents to remain at their 
posts and be free from anxiety as to their children receiving a proper 
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education. The spirit of faith which actuates these Evangelistic 
Missionaries of the Chinese Inland Mission was illustrated by the 
secretary of the school, Rev. T. G. Willet, who kindly showed me 
about. He told me “that not one cent had been asked for this school, 
and that it had been built and sustained by voluntary contributions 
in answer to prayer.”’ Also I would mention the native preachers 
who conduct the services at the street mission chapel in the native 
city. Certainly I saw enough while at Chefoo, a seaport town, to 
justify every confidence in the benefit of Christian Missions among 
the Chinese, and yet I am told that the best work can only be seen in 
the interior of China. 

Mrs. Mills’ School, which I wish to particularly describe, I 
found to be purely a Christian work, undenominational, and not 
under any mission. In the future, when the Chinese see the benefits 
of this education of the Deaf and Dumb, they will undoubtedly sup- 
port their own schools, but until then the continuation and enlarge- 
ment of this work must depend upon the benevolence of those inter- 
ested. The annual expenses have been about $1,500, and there is 
still an indebtedness of $1,000. The property of the school is man- 
aged by a Board of Directors. Only boys can be accommodated in 
the present buildings, and their number is limited from 15 to 20. It 
is hoped that a sufficient sum may be obtained to enable a building 
for girls to be erected on land already owned by the school, and also 
to enlarge the quarters for the boys in order to accommodate more 
pupils. The training of native teachers is an important feature of 
the work, and promises the extension of such schools in other parts 
of China. If there was room for them many boys and girls would 
come to this Chefoo School, and as $26 is a sufficient sum to feed 
and clothe a child for a year, the expense of maintenance is not 
unreasonable. 

It is estimated by using the statistics of other countries, I to 
1,000, that there are approximately 400,000 deaf and dumb in China. 
The comparatively few deaf women in proportion to men may be 
owing to the fact that girl babies are only tolerated, and, especially 
if deaf, are frequently destroyed. ‘The boys, on account of ancestral 
worship, are generally spared. Nothing whatever is done for the 
Chinese deaf by their own people, as their condition is supposed to 
be hopeless. In judging the Chinese for their indifference, we must 
not forget that even in our professedly Christian countries it is 
hardly a hundred years since we have taken an interest in our deaf 
and dumb. In America, the first school was not opened until 1817. 
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The testimony of Dr. Gallaudet “that deafness presents no obstacle 
to a very high degree of mental culture’ has been demonstrated by 
the graduates of Gallaudet College, who have succeeded in almost 
every profession or occupation of life. This is sufficient answer to 
those who underrate the mental capacity of the deaf, and consider it 
a waste of time or money to educate them. The mental emancipa- 
tion from their ignorance means a moral and spiritual elevation as a 
logical sequence. As one missionary expressed it, “It is like giving 
them a soul.” The intellectual faculties of the deaf are latent, not 
non-existent, and the only thing necessary to bring out these facul- 
ties is education. A deaf Chinese boy is therefore likely to be quite 
as intelligent and worthy of education as a normal Chinese boy, and 
his need of it is greater. 

The founding of this Chefoo School for the Deaf is fully de- 
scribed in a most interesting pamphlet written by Miss Sara Entri- 
can, entitled “The Story of the Chefoo School.” In this letter I 
have fully utilized and quoted the facts to be found in that story, 
and wish to express my indebtedness here. One cannot but be im- 
pressed with the idea that Mrs. Mills has been providentially chosen 
to start this great work in China, and the courage and perseverance 
she has shown in the face of great obstacles deserves recognition and 
aid, and she should be liberally supported in her endeavor to reach 
and rescue these imprisoned souls. The work by this school com- 
prises the development of methods which are adapted to the Chinese ; 
also translating and printing the books and lessons. By these means 
the deaf have been taught to read and write the Mandarin characters, 
or official language, to speak Chinese, and to read the lips of those 
who speak to them. These native teachers have already been trained. 
The difficulties of teaching our own deaf should enable us to realize 
in a small degree how great the task of Mrs. Mills has been to develop 
methods suitable to the Chinese and their language. When I first 
visited the school these methods were demonstrated to me by Mrs. 
Mills, and are, like everything ingenious, simple and easy. I could 
well understand the wonder of a native minister who first heard 
some of Mrs. Mills’ boys speak, and exclaimed, “I have seen my first 
miracle ;” and as a physician, I could further appreciate the infinite 
patience necessary to teach these creatures to form words from their 
inarticulate sounds. 

Mrs. Mills was especially proud of the progress made by an 
attractive seven-year-old boy who had been in the school barely three 


months. His quick and accurate selection of the paper squares on 
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which were written the appropriate Chinese characters, describing 
the pictures of familiar objects and scenes, could not have been ex- 
celled by any child. His copy-book in which he was learning to 
write the Chinese characters was a model of neatness. ‘To illustrate 
the method of lip-leading and speaking, he was made to repeat cer- 
tain words spoken by another small boy. Mrs. Mills must have felt 
a deep joy when at the close of his lesson he gave her a big hug and 
said, in English, “I love you.” His curiosity as to who I was and 
where from was shown by his eager fingers spelling out questions to 
his teacher, thus illustrating the method of finger-spelling which is 
learned by these pupils almost immediately. By this method, and 
with pantomime and gesture, they readily communicate with each 
other, and seem to get much happiness out of life. 

During a second visit to the school I saw some work of the more 
advanced pupils who had been under instruction for two or three 
years. Not only did they read and write the Mandarin characters, 
but also Chinese written with English letters. The Lord’s Prayer 
was recited in Chinese, and one boy sang a well-known hymn in 
Chinese, every note of which was perfect. The eager and intelligent 
facial expression of some of the pupils anxious to show their prog- 
ress was a sufficient answer to the question if their education is really 
worth while. 

All general correspondence and requests for literature regarding 
this school should be addressed to Miss Harriet E. Hamilton, 505 
East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. Gifts may be sent through Mrs. 
Charles Hand, Treasurer Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
BLIND-DEAF’* 


G. FERRERI, RoE, ITALY. 


In 1843, Tommaso Pendola, founder of the Institute for the 
Deaf in Siena, compiled the first statistics of the Deaf in Italy, limit- 
ing himself, for reasons easy to understand, to the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany. 

At the end of his brief report, Pendola noted with sorrow the 
existence of two blind deaf-mutes (one in the Province of Florence 
and the other in that of Arezzo), and wrote: “To the misfortune of 
deaf-mutism is also added that of blindness, a misfortune to be 
lamented, since it excludes any possible capacity for education.” 

This opinion of Pendola is general even today, after sixty years, 
among the majority of Italians. And it is really a shame after all 
the progress which has been made in the Pedagogy of abnormal 
children. 

I have desired, therefore, to avail myself of this occasion of a 
Congress “for the Blind” to diffuse as much as possible the good 
news that also the Blind-Deaf, even when so from birth, are capable 
of education; and, therefore, it is the duty of modern society “to 
make every effort to evolve an intelligence from that which has been 
obstructed in its development by deficient senses, and to make of it a 
social being.” 

The members of the Congress have seen already in the work- 
shops, judiciously annexed to the Exhibition by the Organizing 
Committee, an individual who, although blind and deaf from infancy, 
is, nevertheless, well enough educated to put himself into direct 
communication with the visitors, as well as to apply himself to a 
regulated and profitable work. 

This circumstance, quite unexpected to me, relieves me from 
discussing at length the subject which I have chosen. I will, there- 
fore, restrict myself to a few observations, which have to do prin- 
cipally with the first process of this special instruction. 





1 Paper read at the Congress “for the Blind,” Rome, Dec. 3, 1906. 
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The education of the Blind-Deaf dates from 1839, and owes its 
origin to the courageous initiative of Dr. Howe, the founder of the 
great Institute for the Blind in Boston, Mass. 

The growth of this education was, however, slow and difficult. 
In Europe it has today its best results in Sweden, where it seems that 
deaf-mutism complicated by blindness is not so rare as it is, fortu- 
nately, with us. 

Our most recent statistics give the figures of 196 Blind-Deaf. 
But one must reflect that the majority of these are Deaf who have 
become Blind, or Blind who have become Deaf, when thev were 
already in possession of a certain degree of instruction, and, what is 
more important, of spoken and written language. 

Our case, therefore, is not one of considering the question of 
special institutions, as happened recently in the Provincial Adminis- 
tration of Berlin. Rather, we should make at once an important 
distinction. 

It is asked: “Should the Blind-Deaf be admitted to the Institutes 
for the Blind, or to those for the Deaf?” 

The answer is easy: In reference to those individuals who have 
become blind and deaf after having learned their mother-tongue, 
their place is in the Institute for the Blind, because there they can 
with easy means cultivate their minds and apply themselves to some 
manual work; if, instead, these individuals are blind and deaf from 
birth, or from early infancy, then they must be sent to an Institute 
for the Deaf, where they can also learn spoken language. 

This distinction is important for practice. 

But let us pass on to that which makes the greatest impression 
on those endowed with all their senses, and not versed in the studies 
of the pedagogy of abnormals. 

It seems impossible! they say; “How can a person deprived of 
sight and hearing ever succeed in understanding the wonders of the 
world surrounding him?” That this seems impossible, there is no 
doubt, but that it is possible is most certain. The results of the edu- 
cation of Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller, to mention only those 
most noted, are now in the possession of the public, both scientific 
and unlearned. In order to reach this result, however, an uninter- 
rupted instruction of many years was necessary. It was necessary 
also that intelligent and devoted teachers should dedicate themselves 
entirely to this assiduous, personal instruction. This does not mean 
that, to instruct a Blind-Deaf person, mysterious, supernatural means 
are required ; or such as must remain the privilege of the few, or to 
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be kept secret. The teaching of the Blind-Deaf is based upon the 
substitution of the senses, as the simple means of stimulating the 
latent intelligence. 

There is, therefore, a presupposition of essential importance, 
which is, however, common to the instruction of every normal person. 
One must presuppose intelligence, and this must be confirmed by ex- 
perience. By this the presupposition becomes a fact, upon which is 
founded the gradual psychic development, which will be more or less 
elevated according to the natural talents of the individual as well as 
the means used and the method applied. 

But, they ask, what is intelligence? Let us leave it to the 
philosophers to define it, who will find in this material for infinite 
reasoning, and for many and various theories on the origin of ideas. 

The educator of the Blind-Deaf has no need of either definitions 
or theories, nor does he need to choose this or that system of philos- 
ophy. For him it is sufficient to ascertain whether the child under- 
stands or not. 

Starting with the hypothesis that the mind of the Blind-Deaf in 
its first steps cannot differ from that of a normal child, it is only 
necessary to observe if its way of acting corresponds to the ordinary 
conception of a normal child’s intelligence. Of such a one they say, 
that he understands, when he just begins to distinguish one thing 
from another, or one person from another. The same may be said 
of the Blind-Deaf child if he is not an idiot,’ although he is found at 
first in an idiotic state of mentality on account of the lack of the 
greater number of sensorial experiences which stimulate the normal 
child to perception, yet he will soon show that he understands that 
there is something outside of himself. And then, because his seeking 
fingers come into continuous contact with objects, they will become 
the support of his sense of feeling, the foundation of perception. 
Hence the deaf-blind child must be furnished every opportunity to 
touch everything that is accessible to the touch of the normal child. 
This is the necessary and sufficient means for taking the first step 
toward the development of the intelligence. 

Leaving out the question, which is useless for us, of the relative 
importance of the senses in respect to Psychology and Pedagogy, 
Condillac, for example, affirms that it is precisely the sense of touch 





*This may happen if the illness which deprived him of sight and hear- 
ing, or the arrested development of these senses, has also compromised his 
brain with serious injuries. This was generalized of the blind-deaf before 
their education was thought of. 
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which communicates to the other senses the power of judging of ex- 
terior objects. 

However that may be, here one treats of limiting the field of 
observation in regard to the five senses. We may say that the nor- 
mal child receives its impressions of the external world through five 
doors, while the Blind-Deaf has only three at his disposition. Of 
these three, one alone is strictly necessary for the needs of the blind- 
deaf child for fixing with a sign the object to which his attention will 
and must be attracted and that of those who approach him. 

Hence it is necessary for him to have signs, the use of which 
demands only the power of distinguishing the sign from the thing 
signed or signified. With the conscious use of signs, begins the sec- 
ond step of the psychic development of the Blind-Deaf. 


As long as it was believed that language spoken and perceived 
by the ear was necessary and even indispensable for the development 
of the mind, it was impossible to think of the education of those de- 
prived of speech and hearing. ‘Therefore, centuries of neglect on the 
part of society towards the deaf and dumb, and still more so towards 
the Blind-Deaf. 

The first instruction dated, indeed, from when Girolamo Cardano 
observed that a written sign could be sufficient for a deaf-mute to 
distinguish, mark, and recall an object which the hearing child fixes 
in the mind by a word heard, and repeated in imitation. But this 
was not sufficient for the Blind-Deaf. For him it was necessary, 
while following the same psychic process, that to every object touched 
there should be associated a sign written in such a way as to be per- 
ceived also by the touch. This Dr. Howe did by fastening on each 
object presented to Laura Bridgman a piece of paper with its name 
written in Braille upon it. Afterwards the manual alphabet was 
used, which is a rapid and sure writing of the touch, as the members 
of the Congress present have been able to see in practice with the 
deaf-blind Malossi of the Institute of Naples.* It is simply a ques- 
tion of marking the objects with a system of signs, perceptible to the 
touch. ‘To feel instead of seeing and hearing. ‘That this substitu- 
tion is possible, is demonstrated by the education of the Blind, the 
Deaf, and the Blind-Deaf; for all of whom, as well as for normals, 





I must notice, however, that the Manual Alphabet of Moon, slightly 
altered for conversation with Malossi, seemed to me more difficult than that 
which is used with deaf-mutes, and which allows one to speak rapidly even 
when walking, as I did frequently in my conversations with Helen Keller. 
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the instrument for the development of the mind is, in final analysis, 
their mother tongue. 

It is easy to understand that this development is possible, once 
we are persuaded that the mind to be put into action, has only need 
of a stimulus, and that this stimulus is the reciprocal expression of 
the impressions of the external world. 

Given then this belief in the existence of things, which is com- 
mon to all intelligent individuals from the moment they are able to 
distinguish “/-from-not-I,’ and given a language which fixes the 
particular ideas offered to the senses by the things, the life of thought 
is incessant. The human mind ascends from particular ideas to those 
general and common by way of abstraction. Hence, with sensations 
are mingled judgments of them, and the expression of this in signs— 
whether these are words spoken, written, or spelled by the manual 
alphabet—constitutes the psychic labor, upon which is based the 
development of the intelligence. 

Even if the famous compensation of the senses were true, it 
would not be necessary, in the ordinary sense, for understanding. 
The compensations in the education of the Blind and Blind-Deaf are 
many and varied and undetermined because complex, but as Dr. 
Romagnoli has shown, are psychic compensations, and which [| 
would say are produced by a voluntary atiention. They are there- 
fore compensations of education, which should not be lacking to the 
normal, if it were possible to place him in the same conditions, pro- 
voked by artifice, of the real insensibility of this or that sense. 

Not having been able to explain the reason of such compensa- 
tions, it has happened in cases, now too noted, of uncommon intel- 
lectual development in persons deprived of sight and hearing, that 
one has supposed the existence of a sixth sense. This, however, is a 
prejudice based upon the traditional consideration of the famous five 
senses. We ought, instead, to think that the phenomenon of blind- 
ness complicated with deaf-mutism offers us a clear testimony of the 
possibility of a great degree of development of the primitive sense, 
which is more general in nature, that of touch, that is, the sense 
from which sight and hearing seem to have been developed. 

One must think, therefore, that in us all exist latent powers 
which have not yet been put into action because not necessary. 
Given, however, the deprivation of sight and hearing, these powers 
develop themselves according to the needs and the surroundings. 
Of this fact we have manifold examples in the various manifestations 
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of vegetable and animal life. For example, the adaptation of the 
organs to the environment. 

But of all this Dr. Romagnoli spoke most ably to this Assembly 
yesterday, and I must not spoil the impression which all received 
from his speech by useless repetitions. 

I wish to insist upon the fact that the sense of touch must today 
be regarded with greater largeness than formerly, when they attrib- 
uted to its fineness physically, the phenomena depending on its modifi- 
cations and specializations. Among the principal and most common 
may be noted the so-called muscular memory, the sense of temper- 
ature, the sense of the physical and chemical conditions of the atmos- 
phere, the aérial tactile vibrations, all of which cooperate to direct 
the Blind or Blind-Deaf. But also of this it is superfluous that I 
speak at length, after the splendid essay issued recently by Dr. 
Romagnoli, which, it is to be hoped, will be followed by others. I 
express this hope, not only that all may learn to know a new field 
of psychical observation, but also because I hope that Romagnoli’s 
studies may have as effect, in a time not too far distant, the reform 
of the Pedagogy of the Blind. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer briefly to a case which seems to 
me most illustrative of this order of ideas. 

When Helen Keller was taken one day for the first time into the 
study of a clergyman who was one of her Boston friends, after turn- 
ing her head this way and that inquisitively, she remarked, to the 
great surprise of those present, that the room was large and low- 
ceiled, and that there were many books in it. 

Even leaving out of the question the sense of smell, which in 
Helen is no longer so acute as eight or ten years since, one can ex- 
plain this incident by merely reflecting that we all, in a less sensitive 
manner, have every day and hour similar sensations of our surround- 
ings. The various conditions of the atmosphere, for example, make 
a profound impression on the nervous system. Every one can testify 
as to these conditions simply from the consequent modifications in the 
respiration, which is the physiological function most easily affected 
by the volume of air, and also by thermal, hydrological, and olfactory 
modifications which in it are constantly changing. One must con- 
clude that there are a great quantity of impressions, even although 
fragmentary, of which we have no actual consciousness, only because 
we lack the power of continuous and insistent attention. And that 
it is this, and this alone—given the intelligence—that constitutes the 
condition by which the Blind-Deaf are capable of education. 
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The fact of the many educated Blind-Deaf, especially in the 
United States, where they do not make a question of material means 
when it is necessary to elevate the intellectual and social life of the 
citizen, whether normal or abnormal, proves that this special in- 
struction does not present any excessive difficulty. 

Hence, it would be ridiculous on the part of educators to exag- 
gerate the difficulties, and still more so to hide mysteriously from the 
eyes of the unlearned the easy process of the education of the Blind- 
Deaf. It should, instead, be proclaimed that such an education is 
possible, and that it is a crime in society to abandon, as in the past, 
these unfortunate creatures to a vegetative life, useless to themselves 
and a load to others. 
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KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS, 


The diagrams represent graphically the percentage of pupils taught speech in schools for 
the deaf in the United States and Canada, according to the statistics which have been gath- 
ered annually by the REVIEW since 1899. The figures on which the diagrams are based are 
given in each case immediately under them and the columns are numbered to correspond 
to the curves upon the diagrams. 

I. Totaltaught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) 

2. Speech used asa means of instruction (w7th or without Spelling or Sign-language). 

3. Taught Speech, but Speech xoft used as a means of insti uction, 
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KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS—CONTINUED. 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE, 
4. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
5. Taught by Speech and Spelling (mo Sign-language). 
6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
SCHOOLROOM USAGE. 
(Without reference to outside instruction.) 
7. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
8. Taught by Speech and Spelling (”o Sign-language). 


g. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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Ont. Belleville School .......00.06000000%- | 22 81 148 13 =e — | — 13 = = a 
P.Q. Montreal: | : 
. Denis St. School...........- | 142 101 41 101 oa “ 93 ie — -- 8 “= 
Mile End School............ | 110 60 50 60 ~ —_ o ; = _ Hin a a 
N’tre D’me de Grace School. | 61 57 4 50 7 — 16 = = _ as 34 
Number of pupils in 7 schools.........-. 756 421 335 301 120 _ 246 i es 13 ae 8 34 
Percentage ee a Sy iclariaeee 100.0 55-7 44-3 39.8 i. Ae is 32-5 7 1.7 = I.I 4-5 





— Ly, and V. Ct) to (25), see Notes, pp. 381-383. 








For General Summary of the above, see Tabl 
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TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 


DEAF.—MARCH 





MOPAL, PUPTIES..« oioccce ces ‘ 


Taught Speech...... 
Not taught Speech 


I2, 1907. 


| United States || Canada 


No. of 


| cent of Pupils 


| Pupils Pupils 


11870 


8320 
3550 | 


Per 
'cent of 
| Pupils 








TAUGHT SPEECH: 


Speech used as means of instruction.... 
Speech not used as means of instruction. 


Not stated (whether used or not) 





SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 
In Schoolroom— Outside— 


Unclassified...... 


Symbols employed in above Table : 
S Speech (xo Shelling, no Sign-language) 
SS Speech and Spelling (zo Srgn-/anguage). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF.—MARCH 12, 1907. 























MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND | United States | Canada 
OUTSIDE — - 
See diagrams, _ 270 and 271) No. of | Per || No. of Per 
ee ee | Pupils | cent |; Pupils | cent 
a ——— eee _ a a 
Diagrams Schoolroom Outside | | | 
: : Poy 
Line 4 TotalS...! 2359 | 19.9 |! 246 | 32.5 
S Ss | 
Ss ss 
Line 5 Total SS..| g03 | 3.3 | — _ 
s Sss | | 
SS SSS | I} 
SSS SSS | 
Unclass. SSS 
Line 6 Total SSS.! 5100 | 42.9 | 55 9.3 








TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF.—MARCH 12, 1907. 





ScHOOLROOM USAGE United States Canada 


without reference to outside instruction 





No. of | Per || No. of | Per 
Pupils | cent || Pupils | cent 


(See diagrams, pp. 270 and 271) 








Diagrams Schoolroom Outside | 











S SS | | 
S Sss | 

Line 7 TotalS...| 5067 | 42.7] 259 | 34-2 
Ss Ss | | 
Ss SSs | | 

Line 8 Total SS .. 1521 | 12.8 | 8 II 
Sss SSS 
Unclass. SSss 

Line 9 Total SSS. 1264 | 10.6 | 34 4.5 

| } 














Symbols employed in above Tables: 
Ss Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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Report on the Progress of Speech Teaching. : 
The above statistics (Tables II, III, IV, and V) have been compiled from 
replies to the following queries: 

Query 1. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used both in 

; the school-room and outside, with...... pupils. 

SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but SPELLING (without sign-language) 
also used outside in chapel exercises, work-shop instruc- 
tion, etc., with...... pupils. 

Query 3. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the 

school-room; but SPELLING and SIGN LANGUAGE 


also used outside in chapel exercises, work-shop instruc- 


to 


Query 


tion, etc., with...... pupils. 
Query 4. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) _used 
both in the school-room and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 5. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used in 
the school-room; but SIGN-LANGUAGE also used out- 
side in chapel exercises, work-shop instruction, etc., 


With. <<. pupils. 
Query 6. SPEECH, SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in 
the school-room and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 7. Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being used 
as a means of instruction (their general education being 


carried on by silent methods)...... pupils. 
Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being taught 
articulation or speech...... pupils. 
Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 12, 1907: ‘Total, 
siebiasee pupils. 
NOTES. 


A (1) Talladega School (Ala.): Mr. J. H. Johnson, the Principal, writes: 
“We have six classes taught orally; nine classes taught manually. Signs used 
in chapel and on grounds.” 

(2) Berkeley School (Cal.): The figures given in answer to the queries 
Were: ¥, 0; 2, ©; 3,0; 4; 07 5, O¢ 6 2IS?: 7 BIS: & 3a; o ae 

(3) Oakland, Seventeenth and West Sts., School (Cal.): Statistics from 
the AssocraTION REVIEW of June, 1906. [Reply received too late for use in the 
tables, gives the number of pupils in this school, March 12, 1907, as 13, all 
entered under query I.] 


r (4) Hartford School (Conn.): Dr. Job Williams, the Principal, writes: 
Of the 86 pupils classed under question No. 3, some use signs freely, some 
use them very little. The same is the case with spelling. Of those classed 
under question No. 6, many use not a little speech and lip-reading in the class- 
room and outside. Much of the school work in all classes is in writing. In 
our chapel exercises signs and spelling are freely used.” 

(5) and (6) Washington, Gallaudet College and Kendall School (D.C.): 
Statistics compiled from the statistics given in the American Annals of the 
Deaf, of January, 1907. 

(7) Cave Spring School (Ga.): Mr. W. O. Connor, the Principal, re- 
ports 150 white and 4o negro pupils. He writes: “The negroes are not in- 
cluded in the above statistics. About 60 per cent. of our pupils are in the Oral 
department (we have 6 oral teachers), and I suppose we come about as near 
teaching without signs—I call them, “gestures” the pure oralists call them—as 
is done anywhere else. I have never seen a deaf child taught without signs 
and never expect to.” 

(8) Chicago, S. May St. School (Ill.): Miss Margaret Cosgrove, the 
Superintendent, writes: “The Combined Method is used in this school. Oral 
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and written language are used during class hours. The sign-language is used 
outside school hours.” 

(9g) Chicago, McCowen Oral School (Ill.): Miss Cornelia D. Bingham 
the Director, writes: “These are children between the ages of two and five.” , 

(10) Olathe School (Kan.): Mr. H. C. Hammond, the Superintendent, 
writes: “I shall have to put the most of our pupils who are orally taught 
opposite your question No. 6, because, absolutely and strictly speaking, we do 
use the sign-language in the school-room when we are up against it, but we do 
not expect to use it in the school-room in those classes unless it is absolutely 
necessary. We have several classes where the sign-language, as a language, is 
not used, and yet where a single sign to help one over a difficulty is used. 
Now, with this explanation, I will place all our orally taught deaf opposite 
your question No. 6. Those taught articulation without speech being used as a 
means of instruction—that is, articulation taught as an accomplishment, ques- 
tion No. 7—I shall this year have to answer with a zero.” 


(11) Portland School (Me.): Miss E. R. Taylor, the Principal, reports 
92 pupils under query 6, but alters it to read Speech, Spelling, and Signs, in- 
stead of Speech, Spelling, and Sign-Language. 

(12) Baltimore, Hollins St. School (Md.): Statistics from the Assocta- 
TION REvIEW of June, 1904. [Reply received too late for use in these tables, 
gives the number of pupils in this school, March 12, 1907, as 22, all entered 
under query I.] 

(13) Frederick School (Md.): Dr. Chas. W. Ely, the Principal, writes: 
“The sign-language and spelling are used in the chapel exercises. Pupils who 
can speak are encouraged to do so out of school as well as in, and many take 
great pleasure in it.” 

(14) Flint School (Mich.): Statistics from the AssocraTIon REvIEw of 
June, 1906. See Note (11), page 282, of that number. 

(15) Ishpeming School (Mich.): Statistics from the AssocraTion RE- 
VIEW of June, 1906. 

(16) North Detroit School (Mich.): Rev. Wm. Gielow, the Superin- 
tendent, writes: “Signs are used by the teacher in explaining ideas when 
pictures or other action work cannot be brought into play. The meaning 
grasped, it is to be expressed by the spelled or spoken word.” 

(17) Faribault School (Minn.): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 109; 4, 0; 5, 0; 6, 0; 7, 0; 8, 167; 9, 276. Dr. J. N. 
Tate, the Superintendent, writes: “We have sixty pupils in the primary and 
ten in the intermediate oral grades to whom an occasional sign is given and 
an occasional word is spelled. We have thirty-nine pupils in the intermediate 
and advanced oral grades, in teaching whom more signs and spelling are used. 
In teaching the one hundred and sixty-seven pupils in the manual department, 
March 12th, signs are discouraged and spelling and writing are used in the 
class-room. In our chapel and out of school, signs and spelling are used. 
You are at liberty to classify our pupils as you choose, since you understand 
the modifications.” 

(18) Jackson School (Miss.): Dr. J. R. Dobyns, the Superintendent, 
reports the number of pupils in school March 12th as 124. He gives no statts- 
tics of speech teaching. He writes: “As we use spelling with all the children 
in school and out and occasionally a sign to explain the word, even in the oral 
classes, I can not answer the above.” Statistics from the AssocIATION REVIEW 
of June, 1905. 

(19) Trenton School (N. J.): Mr. John P. Walker, the Superintendent, 
writes: “I observe that in my purest oral classes there is occasional use of 
gesture; so that much as I would like to say that we were teaching them all 


successfully by pure oral methods, I am obliged to report as within.” 
(20) Albany School (N. Y.): Statistics from the AssoctaTION REVIEW 
of June, 1906. See note (15), page 282, of that number. 
(21) Columbus School (Ohio): Mr. J. W. Jones, the Superintendent, 
writes: “Manual language used in a limited way in some oral schools.” 
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(22) Salem School (Oregon): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, O (strictly speaking) ; 4, 0; 5, 43; 6, o*; 7, 0; 8, 
29; 9, 72. Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, the Superintendent, inscribes the following 
foot-note: “* Some of the oral teachers use signs, mostly natural gestures to 
a limited extent.” 


(23) Knoxville School (Tenn.): Mr. Thos. L. Moses, the Superintend- 
ent, writes: “Your No. 3 practically covers the case with our five orally 
taught classes, though a word may be sometimes spelled and sometimes an 
idea is given by a natural sign. Your No. 8 comes nearer covering the case 
with manually taught pupils than any other, though the manual teachers fre- 
quently resort to speech with the pupils and sometimes require it of them.” 


(24) Ogden School (Utah): Mr. Frank M. Driggs, the Superintendent, 
writes: “Ninety per cent. of our pupils are taught speech. Seventy per cent. 
are oral pupils. Sixty per cent. are taught wholly by oral methods. Thirty per 
cent. are taught by writing and spelling. Spelling is used in the chapel and 
in the shops, but not to the total exclusion of the sign-language. Signs are not 
used in the class-rooms. The advanced oral and manual pupils recite and 
study together where speech, spelling, and writing are the means of com- 
munication.” 

(25) Staunton School (Va.): Mr. W. A. Bowles, the Superintendent, 
writes: “The heads of our shops are, for the most part, deaf, and this makes 
a classification which would not otherwise exist.” 








THE SIGN-LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
OLOF HANSON, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


The following statistics, showing the number of pupils in schools 
which do, and which do not, recognize and use the sign-language, 
have been compiled from the Annals for January, 1907, in the same 
manner as in former years. 

In the Annals the various schools are recorded according to 
methods of instruction used as Combined, Oral, Manual, Manual 
Alphabet, and Oral-Manual Alphabet. The Combined System schools 
employ all methods that have been found advantageous in educating 
the deaf, many of the pupils being taught entirely by speech in the 
class-room; but it is generally understood that all or nearly all the 
schools reported in the Annals as Combined recognize and use the 
sign-language for chapel services, public addresses, lectures, etc., 
although in many of them it is restricted in or even excluded from 
the class-room. The Manual schools are similar to the Combined, ex- 
cept that for lack of means or other untoward circumstances, they 
are unable to give instruction in speech. Manual Alphabet schools 
use the manual alphabet, but reject the sign-language in and out 
of the class-room. Those recorded as Oral schools are supposed to 
exclude both the sign-language and the manual alphabet, although 
in point of fact this is not strictly the case in some of them. Those 
classed as Oral-Manual Alphabet are understood to use the Oral 
and Manual Alphabet methods in separate departments and to ex- 
clude the sign-language. The Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. Airy 
is the only school in.the United States at present in this class. 

Tabular statement of sign-language in American schools for 
the deaf from 1900 to 1906 inclusive: 
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Sign Lan- guage ; no | 
guage used | Pn se ye, Manual Al- | Totals 
Dates | 18 guags phabet 
| _ <i 
Pupils| P’t’ge | ' Pupils | P’t’ge | Pupils |P’t’ge | Pupils| P’t’ge 
| | | 
; | 
1900, Nov. 10..| 8645 7 5 | 196 1.9 1767 | 16.6 | 10,608} I00 
1g01, Nov. 10..; 8967 | 81.3 211 1.9 1850 | 16.8 , 11,028} 100 
1902, Nov. 10..| 8839 | 80.7 | 209 1.8 | 1904] 17.5 | 10,952] 100 
1903, Nov. 10../ 9048 | 80.6] 210 1.9 1967 17.5 | 11,2251 00 
1904, Nov. 10..| 9066 | 80.1 | 208 1.8 2042 18,1 | 11,316] 100 
1905, Nov. 10..| 8983 | 79.2 | 216 rg | 2545 18.9 | 11,344] 100 
1906, Nov. 10..| 9227 | 79.2 | 198 127 | 2223 | I9.I | 11,648| 100 
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THE INSTITUTION PRESS. 


REPORT OF THE GEORGIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES—AFTER AN 
INSPECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS— 
IN FAVOR OF THE ORAL METHOD. 


To the Board of Trustees, Gentlemen: 

In order to direct more intelligently the policies and methods of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf, so as to keep it abreast with the best that is 
being done for the Deaf in other Institutions, we, representing the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, have made an investigation of the plans followed and 
the results obtained in a few similar Institutions. Those selected were the 
National College at Washington, D. C., the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf at Philadelphia, the Deaf School on Lexington Ave., New York City, 
and the Horace Mann School for the Deaf in Boston, Mass. These were 
chosen because of the fact that they were pioneers, in this country, in the 
movement to substitute oral speech for the sign language. These we visited 
during the first half of this month. We entered their various class rooms 
and witnessed actual instruction to children of various ages. We also 
sought out graduates from these schools who had gone out into the business 
and social world and were making their way successfully in competition with 
their more fortunate fellows. 

While seeking information of any sort that could bear on the manage- 
ment of Deaf Schools, the special object of our inquiry was to find the actual 
results obtained in training entirely deaf children in the art of Speech and 
Lip-reading, and the best manner of obtaining it. We were seeking to find 
what the average normal deaf child could do in the way of communicating 
with hearing people and with each other by speech. 

Our conclusion is that normal deaf children are taught to speak as 
clearly as hearing children, though not so euphoniously, and that they learn 
to read quite readily and accurately the lips of those they are accustomed to, 
and that they can, by asking for repetitions of some words, carry on a con- 
versation without the use of signs or pencil. We saw at one place four 
ladies, entirely deaf, converse intelligently and happily by reading each 
others’ lips, not a word being signed or spelled. We saw at another place 
the Superintendent converse with several boys, perfectly deaf, who talked 
to him with articulation entirely distinct and in tones not unpleasant, while 
they understood his words by observing the movements of his speech organs, 
asking him for an occasional repetition. We saw at another place, a teacher 
converse with a class of fifteen year old boys and girls, and among other 
things, discuss with them the contents of the morning paper. The conversa- 
tion was general, thoroughly interesting to them and to us, all of the children 
were induced to talk, and the most of them used voices that were not un- 
pleasant. There was not a sign used and only an occasional word spelled, 
and the teacher repeated only a few of the sentences used during the lesson. 

We found in the Pennsylvania School, which for many years used con- 
ventional deaf-mute signs in the instruction of all its classes, that now of 
the five hundred pupils in attendance, all of them, except thirty, are being 
taught by the speech method, the thirty being defective in vision or health 
or mentality. We conversed with quite a number of teachers who had 
taught in Deaf Schools, using conventional deaf-mute signs, and who had 
also taught in schools that forbade the use of these signs. These teachers 
were invariably sure that the minds of deaf children were more active and 
better developed in the Oral Schools. 
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We found in schools using the Combined method of signs and speech, 
that the pupil was but a few minutes in the day in the actual exercise in 
using speech, at least 95 per cent of his converse during the day being by 
signs, most of the signs conventional, and utterly unknown to the world 
at large. 

Our conclusion is clear that a competent, faithful teacher can train the 
average deaf child to speak and write the English language clearly and in 
correct form, and to understand the spoken words of another by observing 
the movements of his vocal organs. 

Our conclusion is also clear, that this result can be obtained more 
surely and speedily when pupils are not taught manual signs for words, 
and are made to rely entirely on speech and natural gestures. We are 
also clear that a deaf child, trained to speak the English language, can learn 
to write and to enjoy its literature to a greater degree than those habituated 
to signs used only by deaf mutes. 

The whole case between the two methods, sign and oral, may be sum- 
med up by the simple question as to whether it is better to teach a child 
a language that can be understood by those among whom it must live, or 
to teach it a foreign language. The latter is what is being done by all institu- 
tions that teach only [chiefly] the sign-language to deaf children. It is the 
serious and deliberate conclusion of your committee that our Superintendent 
should be upheld in his efforts to bring the Georgia School, as rapidly as is 
consistent with its condition and resources, to an exclusively oral method 
of teaching, or as nearly so as the good of its pupils may require. 

We should also express to you the obligation we feel for courtesies ex- 
tended to us, especially by the officers of Gallaudet College at Washington, 
by Supt. Crouter of the Mt. Airy School, by Supt. Gruver of the Lexington 
Ave. School, New York, and Miss Sarah Fuller of the Horace Mann School, 
of Boston. J. C. Harris, 

June, 1906. Wo. Braprorp. 
—[The School Helper (Ga.).] 


IS THE COMBINED SYSTEM DOOMED? 


Is it evolution, or mere revolution, that such a supposedly rock-ribbed, 
impregnable stronghold of combined system methods as the Georgia school 
is to be brought to an exclusively oral method of teaching, as rapidly as is 
consistent with its condition and resources? In the average combined system 
school is there not far too great a disparity between the percentage of deaf 
taught speech and speech-reading, as indicated by the statistics published in 
the Annals, and the percentage of pupils (exclusive of semi-mutes) who 
actually acquire the speech habit and fair ability to read the lips? Is the 
combined method fundamentally illogical from the foundation up so far as 
successful speech work is concerned? Is it a necessary but comparatively 
temporary compromise of opposing forces, based not upon fundamental truth, 
but largely upon practical conditions which render any sudden radical change 
of methods impossible? 

Our experience and observation has been almost wholly confined to com- 
bined system schools. We began the study of the education of the deaf in 
every way predisposed, we might almost say prejudiced, in favor of the sign 
language and manual methods. But the more we study and the more we 
observe the more difficult it appears to justify the combined methods of in- 
struction as usually applied, either upon sound principles of pedagogy, or 
solely by the excellence of the results secured. What Principal Blattner 
cautiously remarks in a recent issue of the Lone Star seems to us pretty 
nearly indisputable fact: “As long as the atmosphere of a school is manual, 
efforts at teaching a portion of the pupils speech are . . . we had almsot 
said futile.” If so “futile,” why make them at such great expense of energy, 
time, and money? Does not the logic of the situation demand that we either 
abolish such futile efforts, or else the conditions which render them futile? 
In either event the combined method must go, and practically pure oral 
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schools, or entirely separate oral and manual schools, or departments, re- 
sult—[E. S. Tillinghast in the Oregon Outlook.] 


Our friend of the Outlook has taken a remark we made in a recent issue 
of this paper out of its setting, and the bald statement he attributes to us is 
likely to give the casual reader a misconception of our meaning. We did not 
in that article advocate the absolute abandonment of manual methods. It 
has invariably been our contention that such a course would be impracticable, 
as there will always be some deaf who, on account of some physical or 
mental deficiency or inadaptability, can not be successfully taught by the oral 
method; then where compulsory education does not exist and parents and 
guardians may do as they please about sending their deaf child to school, 
there will always be some who reach the school so old that they do not 
remain long enough to accomplish much at acquiring speech, and their limited 
time had best be devoted to the three R’s manually. On the other hand, we 
believe that, in order to secure the best possible results in speech teaching, 
the manual and oral pupils should be entirely separated; indeed, we believe, 
and the results generally will bear us out in such belief, that efforts at teaching 
practical speech to deaf children who are surrounded by a manual atmos- 
phere are not very fruitful. We will go further and declare that our observa- 
tion and experience, saying nothing about theory or what some might call 
“sound principles of pedagogy,” justify the belief that such efforts are well- 
nigh futile. This is pretty strong language, and it is language, to be frank, 
that can but indict the wisdom of those of us who have been laying and 
extending the foundations of our educational system, whether they builded 
thoughtlessly, or upon a mistaken theory, or with a view to economy. The 
time is coming, if it has not already arrived, when we as a profession will 
have to retrace our steps on this question and separate the two classes during 
their scholastic and plastic period. The combined system, as at present gen- 
erally understood and practised, is doomed. The manual method and the oral 
method will live. They are sound, based upon human needs and experience. 
The above is our position and has been so for years.—[J. W. Blattner in The 
Lone Star (Tex.).] 


“UP HILL BUSINESS.” 


In a recent issue of the Lone Star Weekly, our Texas editor and friend 
has something to say regarding the atmosphere of a school where combined 
methods are employed. He speaks of the trials and troubles encountered to 
get good oral work when a manual atmosphere exists, and finally winds up 
his train of thought by saying that it is “up hill business.” Surely, Brother 
Blattner, you are just right, but my, what a fine view you will have when 
you get to the top of the hill! We, those of us who were once boys, realize 
how hard it is to climb up the hill and pull the sled, but my, oh my! what 
jolly sport awaits us when we have reached the summit! If Brother Blatt- 
ner succeeds, and we know he will, in clearing the atmosphere down in Texas, 
the results will be great enough to repay him for all the “up hill business.” 
Now, we don’t want to be misunderstood. We do not expect that our worthy 
friend is going to pitch in and perform this feat all at once, neither do we 
expect to see him eliminate signs from all quarters of his little world without 
strenuous efforts and lots of time, but we do look to see him gradually 
breathe into his institution influence enough to gradually bring into use in 
every schoolroom, for communication between pupil and teacher and pupil 
with pupil, speech, writing, and spelling. Then we anticipate that this step 
will lead him on until the whole atmosphere of his instituton is so filled with 
the English and speech idea that signs will do no harm to the further develop- 
ment of the pupils—[Frank M. Driggs in The Utah Eagle.] 


THE MANUAL ATMOSPHERE. 


. ~ As long as the atmosphere of a school is manual,” says the Lone Star, 
efforts at teaching a portion of the pupils speech will be uphill business,” 
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and therein is stated a great truth. Signs are very, very easy to use, and 
children are not readily persuaded to practice a method of communication 
that is slow, uncertain, and difficult when a quick, definite, and easy wav is 
literally at hand. Even manual spelling has little attraction for them when 
a few signs will do the work. When a pupil has something to say, it is 
not for the sake of practice in English, nor is he apt to consider the latter 
of sufficient importance to justify itself. So it m: iy be set down as a truism 
that if signs are allowed in any degree, they will be the preferred means of 
communication to the almost total exclusion of others, and English will be 
used, if at all, only when signs fail. As for speech and speech-reading—they 
will be a negligible quantity so Baa! as the pupils talking with each other is 
concerned.—[ Edward J. Hecker in The Silent Hoosier (Ind.). ] 


THE NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL TAKES ANOTHER 
FORWARD STEP. 


The policy of our school has always been to discourage the use of signs 
in the class-room. In a Combined school it is next to the impossible to 
eradicate them, especially outside of the school-room, where the manual 
and oral pupils are thrown together as they are with us. 

Mrs. Hurd, who was at the head of our oral work for ten years, had 
her righteous soul vexed from day to day in the struggle to combat this 
enemy to speech and speech-reading. Mr. Archer, now our educational head, 
is confronted with the same thing. 

At the close of the teachers’ association last Monday Mr. Archer brought 
before the meeting the use and the abuse of signs. After some discussion 
it was agreed, that, so far as school-room work goes, neither signs nor spell- 
ing are permissible in oral classes, and no signs in manual classes. 

The Superintendent followed this up, the next day, by an interview with 
each teacher and class to the effect, that hereafter all communication be- 
tween teacher and pupils and between pupils themselves, must be by speech 
and speech-reading in the oral classes and by spelling and writing in the 
manual. It is the intention to discourage the use of signs outside the school- 
room and to encourage, in every way possible, the use of spoken English 
among the oral and of spelling among the manual. 

Every experienced and successful teacher in oral work will agree that 
speech and speech-reading come only by practice, practice, drill, drill in 
speech and speech-reading. Both the deaf teacher and the hearing will 
also agree that in the manually-taught classes the best English is gotten by 
the constant practice of spelling and written language. Even when these 
means are conscientiously and persistently used, still the work of getting 
speech and accurate English is a difficult task—[Mrs. L. A. Winston in the 
Deaf Carolinian (N. C.).] 


THE RAISING OF THE STANDARD AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


Some time ago we received a letter from Dr. Gallaudet stating that it 
was the desire to raise the standard of admission to the college, the purpose 
being to make the requirements those heretofore existing for entrance into 
the Freshman year. In this communication the Doctor asserted that while 
educational standards had been raised in schools and colleges generally those 
at Gallaudet College had remained practically the same. We fear that he rather 
overstated the facts with reference to the former and hardly gave his own 
school due credit for the progress it has made. There have been changes in 
the curriculum of our colleges and universities, but that the leading colleges 
of the country have materially raised their standards can hardly be said. 
The changes have been rather in the direction of specializing than toward 
making courses calling for particular degrees more difficult. Recently a sug- 
gestion was made, we believe by the president of Harvard, that the usual 
four years B. A. course might be reduced to three years. 

As to Gallaudet College, we feel pretty competent to judge. For years 
we have received the questions for the entrance examinations and submitted 
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them to our pupils. These examinations, we know, are more extensive and 
more difficult than they were years ago. Questions in literature have been 
added, the examination in composition and grammar is much harder, the tests 
of the applicant’s command of English are more exacting, and the require- 
ments in the History of England have been increased, so that instead of 
stopping at Henry VII, the entire field is covered down to the present time. 
There has been progress, and this progress has been reflected in a raising of 
the standards at the elementary schools throughout the country. We have 
no serious objection to raising the entrance examination as indicated. In- 
deed, we believe it should be done, provided sufficient time is given for the 
yarious schools to adjust themselves to the change; that might require several 
years. Aside from this, other requirements, in our opinion, should be added. 
The present examinations do not include several important studies, among 
them being Civil Government. Under such condition, it may and perhaps 
does happen often that a student will go through the entire college course 
and take his degree without ever having studied these branches.—[J. W. 
Blattner in The Lone Star (Tex.).] 


ASUGGESTION RELATIVE TO THE RAISING OF THE STANDARD 
OF ADMISSION AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


The question of the advisability of raising the standard of admission 
to Gallaudet College has, very naturally, wakened some discussion in the 
institution press. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that while it is “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” the means for its attainment, consistently with the 
greatest good of the greatest number, are not immediately at hand. The 
principal objection seems to be the excessive length of the school life re- 
quired. Would it not be practicable, in schools which contribute recruits 
quite largely to Gallaudet, to arrange for prospective collegians a special 
course, diverging from the regular course, say, three years before its com- 
pletion. This course to omit much of the “general information” work, 
concentrating rather on the college preparatory studies. What would thus 
be left out is work, indispensable for those whose schooling ends when they 
leave the school, but such as would be insensibly acquired afterwards in the 
atmosphere of college. And, as none but the brightest ought to try for 
Gallaudet, these special students ought to be able to get a long way ahead 
of their average school contemporaries in their special studies—very likely, 
we should think, to the extent of the whole preparatory year, as at present 
arranged.—[ Weston Jenkins in the Messenger (Ala.).] 


TEACH AND USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FROM THE 
BEGINNING. 


That same old question of the sign language is up again and some hot 
shot is being exchanged between the combatants. We don’t propose to 
mingle in the fray, but will sit on a fence in the middle distance and will 
make a few disinterested observations. The advocates of signs generally 
base their defense of the system on its usefulness in the case of pupils 
who have made so little progress in the study of language that some other 
medium for the expression of thought is an absolute necessity. Here, they 
Say, no substitute for the spoken or written word is possible except the 
manual sign. But, they concede, when the pupil has gained a fair com- 
prehension of alphabetic language, the sign language, like the scaffolding 
of a completed building, may be removed. 

Now it happens that what we have seen of the instruction of the deaf 
leads us to very different conclusion. We have certainly seen in many 
different schools and under teachers of varying ability, many deaf children 
taught the use of English from the very bottom, without the sign language, 
quite as well as we have seen it done in any school by any teacher, under 
the sign system.—[ Weston Jenkins in the Alabama Messenger.] 
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DEGREES CONFERRED BY GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


During its forty-three years of existence, Gallaudet College has bene- 
fited a total of 832 deaf students. Of these 222 received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; 31 that of Bachelor of Science; 21 of Philosophy, and 3 
of Letters. Only 34 of these received the degree of Master of Arts, which 
is conferred on graduates of not less than three years’ standing. Other 
degrees have been conferred as follows: Master of Science 2; Honorary 
Master of Arts 22; Bachelor of Divinity 1; Bachelor of Pedagogy 1; Doctor 
of Letters 5. All the above, with a few exceptions, were conferred on deaf 
persons. 

The following degrees were conferred on hearing graduates of other 
colleges: Doctor of Humane Letters 9; Doctor of Philosophy 6; Doctor 
of Science 2; Normal. Fellows receiving the degree of Master of Arts 55. 
Diplomas were also issued to 20 graduates of the normal department. It 
is especially gratifying to the cause to note the number of deaf people who 
have been successful in pursuing the collegiate course.—[ North Dakota Ban- 
ner. | 


GOOD SUPERVISORS. 


Some of our smaller sister schools, among which we are numbered, 
have often had difficulty in filling the position of supervisor in a satisfactory 
manner. It has frequently been found that the one appointed to that position 
has failed utterly in the performance of the duties expected of him. Either 
in one important particular or in many, he has been unable to handle his 
work with any degree of satisfaction to the superintendent or pleasure to 
himself. 

The duties of supervisor in any of the Schools for the Deaf, where 
he is expected to look after a hundred or more boys are many, and some 
of them are most trying. In the proper control and care of fifty small 
boys, there are problems to puzzle the wisest of heads, to say nothing of 
the handling and disciplining of a large number of young men who do not 
always take kindly to institution rule. 

There are quarrels without end to settle and the offenders to be pun- 
ished; petty pilfering which must be ferreted out and the wrong doers 
brought to justice; disobedience and rebellion on the part of the young 
men, in which the wrong doer must be made to bend the knee. 

There is a multiplicity of duties in connection with the position of super- 
visor. The average small boy goes through clothes soon enough when care- 
fully watched. What is the result when this detail is neglected? There 
are wet feet to be dried; sore fingers to be bound up; slivers to be extracted; 
to say nothing of teeth, prompt and careful attention to the bath, sorting 
of clothes and details without end. 

He is expected to find proper and legitimate amusement for the smaller 
boys; to be a past master in the art of making kites; in stilt season one to 
be consulted with profit, and a champion in the games of tops and marbles. 

The good supervisor must be a leader in the games and sports of the 
larger boys, and not only be able to give valuable instruction but take part 
in their contests. 

As a disciplinarian he must be able to handle the boys under his care 
in a satisfactory manner without the necessity of falling back upon the 
superintendent, who already has duties enough. 

To be successful he must have the respect of every boy in. school and 
be able to understand the peculiar natures of the deaf. 

Why then, does the supervisor so often fail, or at least prove to be 
only mediocre? It seems to us that the reason is near at hand and easily 
understood. Surely it is because so little importance is given the position 
and the salary attached thereto is so small. Great care is usually evinced 
in the selection of most other officers. There are few positions in a school 
which call for greater intelligence and tact than that of supervisors and 
perhaps none so confining. 
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Yet in some instances little interest is shown in filling this important 
position. Persons totally unfit to perform the duties required of a super- 
visor are taken, and the trouble resulting therefrom is often of a serious 
and lasting nature. Even when a really first-class man is secured, the 
inducements for him to remain are so small that he soon finds greener 
pastures. If not promoted, he leaves the institution altogether. Instead 
of expecting to be a permanent officer of the school and give it the benefit 
of his interest and best effort, he merely holds on long enough to tide him- 
self over a difficulty, or to wait for something better. All that has been 
said with reference to the boys’ supervisor, will apply with equal force in 
the case of the supervisor of the girls. 

We believe that the position is an important one and that due care 
should be given in filling it. Special care should be given in selecting the 
one who is to be the out of doors teacher of all the boys in the school. He 
is to be with them more than half of the time for nine months each year 
for ten or twelve years. His teaching and example help greatly to shape 
their characters and mould their natures. His every act is noted and often 
imitated. He is a power for good if he possesses the right qualities and a 
power for bad if he does not possess them. There is no calling so high as 
the one of character building nor none so sacred. Therefore more than 
ordinary care should be exercised in choosing a man to fill the position, and 
when a good one has been found things should be made so attractive to him 
that he will not be anxious to give it up—[Utah Eagle.] 


THE DEAF OF PARIS. 


Our readers and friends visiting Paris should not forget to call at the 
Mission Rooms of the Deaf, at 3, Allée des Bains, Boulevard Rochechouart. 
At four o’clock on a Sunday afternoon it is no uncommon sight to find 
from sixty to eighty persons watching the movements of M. Vigier’s lips 
and his natural signs, by which double method every subject is conveyed to 
them. The great majority of our deaf friends will agree that signs probably 
play a far more important part in the discourse than lip-reading. This 
mission was started about eight years ago, by Pastor A. Vigier, who, pre- 
vious to his entering the ministry of the Reformed Church, occupied the 
position of a professor in one of the French schools for the Deaf and Dumb, 
thus making himself familiar with all methods of teaching them, 

France provides good schools for her 22,000 deaf young people. There 
are said to be about 2,000 deaf people of all ages in Paris alone, and at 
present the mission referred to is the only one of its kind there.—[The British 
Deaf Times. ] 


The citizens of Brantford, Ontario, are now engaged in the pleasant task 
of raising $40,000 for a magnificent monument to Prof. Alexander Graham 
Bell, who invented the telephone while a resident of the outskirts of that 
city. Of all modern inventions since the discovery of steam, the telephone 
is perhaps that in most frequent use. It has far outdistanced telegraphy in 
the place it occupies in the commercial world. Only in long-distance and 
cable work is the telegraph still supreme. Prof. Bell, as his picture shows, 
is not a young man, but he is not nearly so venerable as his patriarchal 
beard seems to indicate. He will not be sixty till next March, having been 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1847. He accompanied his family to Can- 
ada in 1870. The first telephone patent was granted on February 14, 1877. 
Prof. Bell will no doubt live to be an honored guest at the inauguration of 
the Telephone City’s monument.—[Silent Echo (Manitoba).] 


We have missed the presence of the quaintly courteous Japanese of 
nobility, Miss Ei Imura. She has faithfully devoted the two past years in 
this school to learning the method of instructing the deaf from the begin- 
hing to the end. She is at present engaged in acquiring the mastery of 
English. In the course of time she will travel East and onward around 
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the world. She may visit a number of schools for the deaf in the States 
and abroad. What she has learned and what she has yet to learn will bring 
her privileges which the Japanese government will grant. Her shortest stay 
in one class here was one morning in Mr. d’Estrella’s. She wrote, “Much 
obliged to you for your kind helps. I have enjoyed very much this morn- 
ing to visit your class.”—[California News.] 


One of the most serious faults at present, in our system for educating 
deaf children is that it deadens their sensitiveness to error from a school- 
room standpoint. When a child writes a sentence, he expects it to be wrong; 
and stands with a ready crayon to make the correction that will surely be 
pointed out. This is wrong. It is wrong because the force of the correction 
is lost. He is a “hardened criminal” in language and must remain, no matter 
what his surroundings may be, in the cell of grammatical errors. We do too 
much correcting and not enough practicing. We must not forget the character 
of the child—[The Palmetto Leaf (S. C.).] 


Last January Superintendent Bangs sent out about 2,000 circular letters 
to the teachers of the public schools telling of the school here and asking 
assistance in locating deaf children. About 500 replies have been received 
and the names of about 50 possible pupils secured. The parents of these 
will be written to and every effort made to verify the reports and to secure 
the attendance of those entitled. During the summer the present dining- 
room will be doubled in size and additional accommodations provided for 
dormitories for both girls and boys.—[North Dakota Banner.] 


A new departure has been taken in our dining-room and the pupils of 
the oral classes have been grouped at tables by themselves, where all re- 
quests and conversation, as far as possible, are done orally. We believe 
in giving those pupils who have ever so little degree of speech and lip- 
reading every opportunity to use and improve on it. This grouping may 
seem a little thing, but in such an important matter every mite is a help.— 
[Canadian Mute (Ont.).] 


Mr. A. Lincoln Fechheimer, a graduate of the Clarke School at North- 
ampton, who later graduated from Columbia College and later from the 
“Ecole des Beaux Arts” in Paris, was the past year employed by a firm 
of architects in Chicago at a salary of $5,000 a year. This year he has taken 
a partner and gone into business for himself in Cincinnati.—[ Massachusetts 
Correspondent, Catholic Deaf-Mute (N. Y.).] 


The Western Pennsylvania school recently gave an oral entertainment. 
The paper from that school contained the program and it seems to have 
been quite an extensive affair. There were recitations, dialogues, letters, 
etc. The numbers were mostly Christmas selections. Nearly all the oral 
classes in the school were represented. This seems to have been a unique 
entertainment for a combined-system school.—[Lone Star (Texas).] 


In the Annals for January, 1901, we find that fifty per cent of the pupils 
in our school were taught speech, but that none were taught wholly by 
the oral method. Since that time, six years, the number taught speech has 
risen to ninety-one per cent., while the percentage of those today in ora 
classes and educated by oral methods exclusively is sixty per cent.—[Utah 


Eagle. ] 


Mr. Teegarden has formed an English language class among the boys 
which promises to do good work. There are only a few members at pres- 
ent, but when he gets it well in hand the membership will be enlarged. The 
object is to use English, either orally or by spelling. It is an excellent 
idea and we hope it will meet with great success.—[Western Pennsylvanian.] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


DR. BELL RECEIVES AN HONORARY DEGREE FROM 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


On May 2d, 1907, Oxford University conferred upon Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell the honorary degree of Doctor of Science, 
this distinction being given him in recognition of his great services 
to the world in the invention of the telephone and in the developing 
and spreading of methods for giving speech to the deaf. Knowledge 
of this double recognition will be received with gratification by the 
friends of Dr. Bell everywhere, and especially by those who know 
of his great interest in and devotion to the deaf and the cause of 
their education. The linking together thus of the two services 
to mankind by this high scholastic authority may not have other 
effect than to bind them together in the minds of men and in the 
records of history for all time, with the result that all men who 
read and know things will know of Dr. Bell’s work of giving speech 
to the deaf as a matter as familiar to them as will be the history of 
the electric speaking telephone, in which history indeed in its earlier 
chapters it will be read of as having played a no unimportant part. 
Oxford University, in honoring Dr. Bell in the manner that it has, 
honors, as it may be conceived, even more the work of the education 
of the deaf, and all friends of and workers in the cause recognize the 
honor and appreciate it. 





THE STATISTICS OF SPEECH-TEACHING. 


Elsewhere are presented the usual annual statistical tables of 
speech-teaching in America. The detail and summary tables show 
generally the same steady growth of the work of speech-teaching 
in the schools during the year as has prevailed from the time of the 
beginning of these records in 1899. But along with the usual mod- 
erate increase in the quantity of speech work, shown by the figures 
and percentages, there has, it appears, taken place an unusual 
change in the character of the speech-teaching done. This change 
in character will be noted in the diagrams showing the curves of 
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change, and in the tables of figures accompanying that the diagrams 
illustrate. It is sufficient here to call attention to the fact of the 
change, and to say that it is in effect one that indicates a marked 
decrease in the use of the sign-language and the manual alphabet 
in the school-room, and a corresponding marked increase in the use 
of speech, as a medium of communication and a means of instruc- 
tion in the conduct of the speech work of the schools. This is most 
gratifying, as indicating at once both an elevation of aim in the 
speech work being done in our schools and a more prevalent appre- 
ciation of the requirements of that work in the employment of 
means fitted to it and adequate for its accomplishment. 





THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE COLUMBIA INSTITU- 
TION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The presentation day exercises of Gallaudet College, on May 1, 
were made doubly interesting and impressive in the fact that it was 
the semi-centennial anniversary of the founding of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, of which Gallaudet College has 
since 1864 formed a part. President Gallaudet and Prof. James 
Denison, the latter principal of Kendall School, have been associates 
in the work here during the entire fifty years, and their addresses 
were most interesting as reminiscent of their early experiences. 
Degrees were conferred in course upon thirteen candidates, four 
hearing, for the Master degree in the Normal department, and nine 
deaf, for the Bachelor degree in the Collegiate department. Of the 
latter, four delivered theses, two by speech and two in the sign- 
language. President Gallaudet took advantage of the occasion to 
make the announcement of a decision of the Board and faculty to 
advance the standard of admission to and of graduation from the 
College one year, this to be done with it in view to bring the College 
up to the grade and standard of colleges for the hearing. In order 
to give the preparatory schools of the country time to adjust them- 
selves to the change and to advance their work to a point to meet 
the higher requirements, the time of the change has been set for the 
fall of 1909. This advancement has had, it is understood, the quite 
general approval of the profession, and there is no doubt but that in 
time our schools will be found to have respor“e' to it by the ad- 
vancement of their work to a level to meet fully the demands here- 
after to be made upon it. Thus this advancement of the college 
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work will redound not only to the benefit of the small percentage of 
the deaf who take a college course, but it will benefit in equal, if not 
greater, measure all deaf children in the country capable of profiting 
by the extended privileges that will be open to them in all the schools. 





CHANGES IN THE STATE LAW AFFECTING THE 
INDIANA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Some very radical and altogether commendable changes have 
recently been made by the Legislature of Indiana in the law relating 
to its School for the Deaf. Among them is the one by which it will 
hereafter be known as the “Indiana State School for the Deaf,” in- 
stead of, as formerly, the “Indiana Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb.” Other provisions of the new law are that the 
governing Board shall consist of four members, not more than two 
of whom shall belong to the same political party; that the Superin- 
tendent shall be appointed by the trustees when there is a vacancy, 
and can be removed only for cause impairing faithful, efficient, or 
intelligent administration of the office, after trial upon written 
charges ; that all minor officers and employees shall be appointed by 
the Superintendent, to be removable at his pleasure, such appoint- 
ments to be made regardless of political or religious considerations, 
after examination under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board; and that campaign assessments of officers and employees is 
prohibited under penalty of fine, imprisonment, removal from office, 
and ineligibility to reappointment for a period of five years. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO DAY-SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 


The San Francisco Day-School for the Deaf contained in March, 
1906, 37 pupils. It contained in the same month this year 22 
pupils. It is needless to say the decrease was due to causes inci- 
dent to the earthquake and fire that destroved the city early on the 
morning of April 18, 1906. But aside from the decrease in the 
number of pupils, which might well have been much greater, it 
could have been assumed that the re-establishment of the school 
would be attended with great and numerous difficulties, and with 
experiences withal well worth recording in the annals of the educa- 
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tion of the Deaf. The following letter to the editor, though a per- 
sonal one and written without thought of its publication, is here 
given, in order that our readers may have now, and history may 
have for all time, the interesting narrative that it contains. The 
writer, Mrs. Jennie Bright Holden, is the principal of the school, 
and, if we mistake not, its founder: 


Dear Mr. Boor :—Our school was opened July 26 [a little 
more than three months after the earthquake], on the sidewalk, 
amid the ruins. The carpenters were busy laying the floor of our 
portable schoolhouse. We were three days on the sidewalk and 
several weeks without windows; and for more than two months the 
only seats we had were pieces of boards on piles of brick gathered 
from the ruins. Now we are very cozily situated. Our friends in 
Wisconsin sent us $175, with which we furnished the school with 
books and much furniture. Our friends in Boston raised $200 for 
the benefit of our school, and sent us books, maps, furniture, and 
raffa and reed. The Board of Education has been very kind and 
considerate. We were obliged to drop Miss Ina Smith as teacher. 
Some of our pupils were scattered about, and have not vet returned. 
Some were obliged to move on account of business. I was fortunate 
in securing a position in Sacramento for Miss Smith. We lost a 
good deal of personal property in our school. We were located near 
the City Hall. We were thankful the earthquake and fire came at a 
time when we were not assembled in school, as our children came 
from the far parts of the city, and it would have been hard to have 
located the parents. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jennie B. Houpen. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


We are glad to be able to announce that in response to the re- 
quest made by the Board of Directors of the Association, a session 
of the Summer School will be held at Clarke School, Northampton, 
from June 7th to July 4th, inclusive. The work of the school will 
cover four hours daily, the time of the first two weeks to be divided 
equally between observation of the regular class work of Clarke 
School, and the study of methods; the last two weeks, the time to be 
given wholly to the study of methods. Students to be eligible to the 
class must have taught speech to the deaf at least one year. A cerf- 
tificate of attendance will be given at the close of the session. The 
tuition for the full term is fifty dollars. Board may be obtained not 
far from the school at seven and eight dollars per week, according 
as there may be either one or two in a room. We are informed that 
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the class is already full to the limit of the capacity of the school- 
rooms of Clarke School to accommodate it during the observation 
periods. 





THE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The above is the title of an exceedingly interesting and valuable 
chart compiled by Prof. S. Vandenbussche, Institution for the Deaf, 
Poitiers, France, giving in tabular form a complete list of the schools 
for the Deaf of the world, with in each case the location and the year 
of establishment. A recapitulatory table is also given showing the 
growth in the number of schools in the various geographical divis- 
ions of the world during the century from 1801 to I9go1, by quarter 
century periods. This is a particularly interesting table, and we 
print it in order to its preservation for reference and historical uses: 
































re P Number of 
Number of Institutions in Pupils in 
| 1801 | 1825 | 1850 | 1875 | 1901 1901 
| 
| 
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PD or cccrcesensncccoeans ° | 4 14 51 143 11,989 
MIE al ciandAere raya es iawn tara acta ere rf @f 6 re) re) II 453 
i a iio ewh wien eek 14 | 60 | 8r| 271 | 434 25,676 
I ica bi tl aaa en ou eats oO re) oO 3 7 332 
| 
ROR ce tres ese ewe as 14 | 64 196 | 327 | 603 38,577 
| 


Copies of this chart, 24 x 30 inches in size, may be procured of 
the author, or through the editor of the Association Review, at 30 
cents each, or six copies for $1.50, post free. 





NEW SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A change of Superintendents of two schools has recently been 
made, Mr. N. A. Cravens, of the Austin, Texas, School, retiring to 
take another State office, and Miss Dora Donald, of the Sioux Falls, 
S. Dakota, School, resigning to return to her old place at the head 
of the State School for the Blind at Gary. Mr. Cravens is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. H. W. Williams, an experienced man in the work, 
having been steward and teacher in the Austin School for a number 
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of years past, while Miss Donald is succeeded by Mr. James D. Mc- 
Laughlin, of Watertown, S. Dakota, who comes to the position with- 
out experience in the work. 





PROGRAMMES OF PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS TO BE 
HELD THE COMING SUMMER. 


The following are the programmes of the several professional 
meetings to be held the coming summer to consider questions re- 
lating to the education and care of the Deaf: 


The meeting of the Department of Special Education of the 
National Educational Association, at Los Angeles, July 10-12, Miss 
Anna E. Schaffer, of Madison, Wis., President: Wednesday Morn- 
ing, July 1o—1. The Need of a Better Understanding of the Excep- 
tional Child—M. P. E. Groszmann, Superintendent of Groszmann 
School for Nervous and Atypical Children, Plainfield, N. J.; discus- 
sion—James A. Foshay, Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss Mary R. Campbell, 
Chicago, Ill. 2. Some of the Causes that Lead to Mental Deficien- 
cies—Miss Mary E. Pogue, Physician in Charge of Oakleigh Edu- 
cational Sanitarium, for Nervous Diseases in Children, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 3. Rhythmic Exercise—Los Angeles Day School for the 
Deaf. 4. The Value of Rhythm for the Deaf—(speaker to be sup- 
plied). 5. Report of Commission appointed to examine into the 
relations existing between the educational work of the State Institu- 
tions and the State Department of Public Instruction of the different 
States. Friday Morning, July 12.—1. Self-Support—Thomas P. 
Clarke, Superintendent of Washington School for Deaf and Blind, 
Vancouver, Wash.; discussion—Frank M. Driggs, Superintendent 
of School for Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 2. The Object and Result of 
Academic Training in Schools for the Blind (to be supplied). 3. 
Why Wisconsin Believes in Public Day Schools for the Deaf—F. M. 
Jack, State Institute Conductor, River Falls, Wis. 4. A Brief Re- 
view of the Growth of Day Schools in California—Mrs. J. B. Hol- 
den, Principal of the San Francisco Day School for the Deaf, San 
Francisco, Cal. 5. The Training of the Incorrigible—Charles O. 
Merica, Warsaw, Ind.; discussion—J. P. Greeley, Superintendent of 
State Industrial School, Whittier, Cal.; W. A. Gates, Secretary 
Board of Charities and Corrections, Berkeley, Cal. 6. Round Table 
Conference—Leader, M. N. McIver, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Topic: The Industrial Training of the Deaf. 

The meeting of the International Conference on the Education 
of the Deaf, at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 29—August 2: Monday, 
July 29—Evening, Reception by the Committee of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, Henderson Row. Tuesday, July 30—First ses- 
sion, Official opening, by Thomas Shaw, E'sq., K. C., M. P.; Papers 
by Dr. Richard Elliott and W. H. Addison, representing Great 
Britain. Second session, Resolutions on legislation affecting Deaf 
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education. Evening, Reception by the Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates at the City Hall. Wednesday, July 31—Third session, Papers 
by G. Ferreri, Italy; A. Hanson, Denmark; A. Belanger, France. 
Fourth session, Joint meeting of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf and the British Deaf and Dumb Association. Even- 
ing, Tea, attended by representatives from both Associations. 
Thursday, August 1—Fifth session, Papers by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet 
and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, America. Afternoon, Excursion to the 
Forth Bridge. Evening, Public meeting of the Deaf. Friday, Au- 
gust 2—Sixth session, Resolutions ; 11:30 to 1 o’clock, General meet- 
ing of the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf. After- 
noon, Visits to places of interest in Edinburgh. Evening, Dinner by 
the President, Sir Henry Bemrose. The “Braidwood Medal,” if 
won on this occasion, will be presented at the first session. Testi- 
monials will probably be presented to Dr. Elliott, of Margate, and 
Mr. Smith, of Bristol, at the dinner, in recognition of their comple- 
tion of fifty years’ service in the education of the Deaf. 

The meeting of Section IX (Special Schools for Blind, Deaf, 
Dumb, Crippled, and Invalid) of the Second International Congress 
on School Hygiene, in London, August 5-10, Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Crewe, President ; John T. Taylor, Esq., Chairman; B. P. Jones and 
Wm. Van Praagh, Hon. Secretaries. Papers for the Deaf Section: 
1. Deaf-Mutism, its Diagnosis and Prevention, by Arthur Cheatle, 
Esq., F. R.C. S. 2. Deafness in Infancy—the Problem of the Deaf 
School Child, by Macleod Yearsley, Esq., F. R. C. S. 3. Educa- 
tional Treatment of the Deaf in all the Stages from Impaired Hear- 
ing to the Totally Deaf, by Dr. James Kerr Love. 4. The Hygiene 
of the teeth and mouth in the schools for the Deaf, by G. Ferreri. 
5. Defective articulation and its prevention, by Wm. Van Praagh, 
Esq. 





A NEW SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF PROJECTED IN 
NEW YORK. 


A meeting of prominent people was recently held in New York 
to consider the matter of providing increased school facilities for the 
deaf children, and more particularly, as is understood, the Hebrew 
deaf children, of the city. The meeting was presided over by Rev. 
Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, the leading spirit in the movement, and was 
addressed by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Prof. Enoch Henry Currier, and 
Prof. E. A. Gruver. It has been represented that there are large 
numbers of deaf children at present growing up uncared for and un- 
taught in the congested portions of New York City, and it is the aim 
of this movement to gather these children into neighborhood schools, 
either day or boarding, or both day and boarding, and to give them 
educational privileges that seem not now to be theirs. 
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FOREIGN VISITORS. 

Our American schools have been honored during the year by 
visits from foreign educators of the Deaf in the persons of Mr. 
W. H. Addison of the Glasgow Institution, Mr. Frank G. Barnes of 
the Homerton, London, School, and Mr. Samuel Johnson of the 
Adelaide, South Australia, Institution. A number of our represent- 
ative schools in the East were visited by them, and Mr. Barnes ex- 
tended his tour as far West as Chicago. Mr. Johnson, en route to 
this country, stopped in Italy, visiting some schools in that country, 
and on his return by way of England he gave the principal schools 
of that country and of Scotland and Ireland an inspection. 





A meeting of the National Association of the Deaf will be held 
at Norfolk, Va., on the Exposition grounds, on the dates July 4 to 6. 
The president of the Association is Mr. Geo. W. Veditz, of Colorado 
Springs, and the secretary is Rev. James H. Cloud, of St. Louis. 
It is anticipated that there will be a large attendance of the deaf of 
the country and that the proceedings will be of great interest. 





CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 
To the Members of the American Association to Promote the 

Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 

The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held at 
Norfolk, Va., on Tuesday, June 18th, 1907, at 10 o’clock A. M., in 
the lecture room of the Social Economy Building, on the Exposition 
grounds. 

The special business will be the election of five directors to 
serve three years, in place of the retiring directors whose term ex- 
pires in 1907, viz., Caroline A. Yale, Harriet B. Rogers, Edmund 
Lyon, Richard O. Johnson, and Job Williams. 

No literary program will be presented at this meeting, and only 
formal business matters, including reports of officers and committees, 
will be considered. 

For further particulars address Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary, 
Rochester, New York. A. L. E. CRouTer, 

President American Association to Promote the 
Signed: Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary. 





